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Doorway of the Captain s Snug Harbor at Rockport, Mass. One of the simpler types of doorways 
that exemplifies so well the sturdy character of our Puritan forefathers and their early dwellings 
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Coolidge & Carlson, architects 
The most important elements in building — strength, beauty, and endurance — are all found in 
brick, and while its first cost may be more than that of wood or concrete, it is cheaper in the end 



BUILDING in "BRICK 



THE differ- 
ence between 
the misery of 
a man with- 
out a country and that 
of a man without a 
home is that the man 
without a country can 
have no home at all. 
But even if a man has 
a country, it profits 
him little if he has no 
home. Having a coun- 
try and having a home 
are intimately con- 
nected. The more a 
man thinks of his coun- 
try, the greater value 
he will put upon his 
home; and the greater 
the value he puts upon 
his home, the more he 
will think of his coun- 
try. 

To the American 
born and bred, his 
country amounts to a 
religion, not so much 
because of his devotion 
to the land of his birth 
but because of his pro- 
found belief in what 
America stands for, 
the great idea of a 
social and political 
order founded on the 
rights and privileges of 

the individual man, in a union with his fellow men who are guided by 
the principles of universal good will. But as this very condition in- 
vites great masses of unprivileged humanity, with immature, unde- 
veloped, and often perverted minds, the purer streams of American 
thought and action are too often threatened with vitiation, to be 
avoided only by assimilating or Americanizing the cruder materials. 

Of all the methods to accomplish this result, the simplest, most 
direct, and most effective is to see that every man, who would make 
America his country, 
should build for him- 
self a home. If every 
American citizen, na- 
tive as well as foreign 
born, could have some 
spot he could call his 
own, where he could 
cherish his sacred 
household fires upon 
the hearth, our de- 
mocracy would well- 
nigh reach that happy 
condition of welfare 
and security dreamed 
of by prophet and 
statesman. 

Of course, the mere 
house is not in itself a 
home, but it is the 
outer symbol, the con- 
crete, visible embodi- 
ment and expression 
of all that the home 
means. Without it, 
the strong, enduring, 
and preservative sense 
of the true home in- 
stinct can not be 
aroused and devel- 



oped. What in gen- 
eral the home house 
should be is evident to 
every man; that is, a 
house with all the 
character, individual- 
ity, and distinction of 
the life within. A cot- 
tage may be just as 
characteristic, individ- 
ual, and distinctive as 
a mansion. It may 
symbolize and express 
the quality and stand- 
ing of its occupants as 
well as, or even better 
than, the more preten- 
tious structure. 



K 
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A feeling of dependable solidity emanates from the brick house, bjit its walls laid all stretchers, 
as here, might lack interest were it not for the varying colors and texture of the brick 



T ANY rate, aside 
from the conven- 
ient interior arrange- 
ments of the house, as 
a place of human habi- 
tation, the two things 
which Ruskin found in 
the wonderful tower of 
Giotto at Florence, 
strength and beauty, 
ought to be found in 
the structure meant 
for a home. 

With this idea in 
mind, one might well 
be justified iti choosing 
brick as an appropri- 
ate material to build 
into the walls of a house. For brick certainly is imbued with the 
character of strength; and in view of American ingenuity added 
to the natural qualities of the product, it has acquired a range and 
variety of beauty rivalling that of the most exquisite fabrics. 

If we recognize the important distinction between first and final 
costs, brick also has its merits. In case of the more expensive ma- 
terials, this question does not arise. For while brick costs less than 
stone, granite, marble, or terra cotta, it rivals them in structural 

and artistic claims. 
Admitting that brick 
does cost more than 
cheaper materials in 
the beginning, it is so 
comparatively little 
more that, in a very 
few years, it proves to 
be cheaper. A brick 
house doesn't run 
down, it doesn't re- 
quire repairs and up- 
keep as other materi- 
als do. The finger of 
time cannot injure it. 
Nor is fire able to 
burn it. The extent to 
which brick enters into 
the construction of a 
house, is the extent to 
which it is fireproof. 
The long experience of 
those very shrewd 
business men, the fire 
insurance people, has 
shown the brick wall 
to be the best sort of 
fire risk. No other 
kind of wall will stand 
fire as does the brick 



Slee & Bryson, architects 
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wall. While this makes for 
economy in the insurance rates, 
its chief interest to the home 
owner is the safety it affords 
from the dreaded danger of 
fire. To be consistent with 
the brick walls of his house, an 
owner should make all inflam- 
mable materials such as roofs, 
floors, and inner partitions, as 
fire resistant as possible. 
Taking account of the matters 
of upkeep, depreciation, and 
insurance rates, it will be found 
that in a comparatively short 
time the excess initial cost of 
brick over cheaper materials is 
entirely wiped out and a favor- 
able balance piled up that in 
the end makes brick the more 
economical investment. 

Besides its financial merits, 
brick has a sort of romance 
about it that supplies a charm 
of its own. If a brick could 
tell its own story, we should 
have an epic poem. People 
are quite wrong in glibly refer- 
ring to clay, the raw material 
of brick, as something rather 
common. To be exact, it is 

really an argillaceous earth, known as hydrated silicate of aluminum 
and designated by the chemist as SIOAL^OffO, besides a lot 
more. Then, in point of antiquity, it has high claims to dis- 
tinction; for millions of years before Adam was made of it, it 
was preparing in nature's mighty alembic through titanic trials 
and tribulations compared with which the most terrible fires, 
and earthquakes, and tornadoes, such as we know, are the 
merest child's play. Through terrific adversities and changes, 
terrestrial subsidences and upheavals, overwhelming floods, on- 
rushing cosmic storms, bitter frosts, and blistering heats, it has 
passed until, in our day, it has come to be a refined, purified product 
of nature, showing, wherever found, a bewildering complexity and 
variety of composition. This variety of composition, as well as the 
organic and earthy impurities which it has gathered in its geologic 
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George H. Wells, architect 
In Flemish bond each row consists of alternate headers and stretchers. With care in the selec- 
tion of the brick the colors may be made to melt into each other smoothly as they do in nature 



Brick laid in English bond — -that is, alternate rows of headers and of stretchers — 
produces what might be called an invisible diamond pattern that is most attractive 

past, make it adaptable to the manufacture of many kinds of 
useful and artistic products, from common drain tile to the finest 
kinds of Sevres. 

THERE are two peculiar qualities that give to it this adapta- 
bility. It is plastic and will take on and retain any form given it; 
and it is convertible, under the influence of intense heat, into a hard 
and enduring substance more lasting than granite. 

Long before the dawn of history, primitive man had discovered 
these useful qualities in clay which he made into pottery and brick. 
At first the material was crudely shaped and baked in the sun. But 
at a very early, unknown, date some genius discovered the effect of 
artificial heat in purifying and hardening the molded ware. The 
Tower of Babel was built of hard-burned brick,'whichwerein use long 
before the days of Abraham or the famous law-giver, Khamurabbi. 
By the time of Nebuchadnezzar, in the sixth century B. C, the 
Babylonians had acquired the art of enameling or glazing brick in 
various colors; and it was doubtless from the valley of the Euphrates, 
the cradle of human civilization, that brick making spread east and 
west throughout the ancient civilized world. 

The Romans were famous brickmakers, as their numerous monu- 
ments, still extant, attest; and from the Romans medieval Europe 
learned the manufacture and use of brick, which are found in many 
famous churches, public halls, and private mansions of the Middle 
Ages. Modern England learned its brickmaking from the Low 
Countries, and America from England. But it has remained for the 
inventive genius and power machinery of American manufacturers 
to develop all the latent possibilities of clay, in making the most 
varied and attractive types of brick. 

npHERE are, in the main, three methods of brickmaking: soft 
A mold, wire cut, and dry press, these names Indicating in a general 
way the process. By the first method, the clay, properly tempered 
and mixed, is, in a soft condition, pressed by hand or machine Into the 
molds and then-dumped on pallets for drying. In the second method 
the clay is mixed and tempered Into a stiff mud which, in the form of 
a long bar, is forced through a die by an augur machine. The clay 
bar, whose cross section is the size of a brick, is conveyed by a band 
on to a slotted steel table under a series of tightly strung wires which 
at proper intervals descend and cut the bar into the required sizes. 
Those green brick are then taken off the table and stacked on racks 
which are run Into drying sheds. By the dry press method, the clay 
is ground into fine granules and then subjected to heavy pressure 
in proper sized molds, from which it is taken to the kilns. 
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There are divers ways of giving interest to the briclc wall by means of the manner of 
its laying. In this house the brick are laid one row of headers to every five of stretchers 

When the green brick are sufficiently dried, they are set in the 
kilns and are ready for the fire. The process of burning requires 
very careful handling and takes from six to ten days, sometimes up 
to a temperature of 2,200 degrees. Fahrenheit, depending upon the 
nature of the material and the result sought. In the first stage 
the water in chemical combination with the clay is driven off; then 
an oxidizing process begins by which impurities are burned out of 
the clay or chemically changed into various color tones; finally the 
mass is brought to a state of incipient vitrification where it is fixed 
in its final form by withdrawing the fires and letting the kiln cool. 
When the brick are sufficiently cooled, they are sorted and stored 
in sheds or carried directly to cars for shipment. 

The result of this long trying process gives to the brick their 
outstanding merits of strength and beautj'. Their strength lies in 
the nature of the material itself, to which the intense heat has given 
an enduring toughness and hardness. In fact, a well-burned brick 
will stand harder usage than stone or granite. 

The beauty of the brick is the result of many and complex causes, 
chiefly involved in the burning. Sometimes diflFerent clays are 
mixed together before molding, or certain metallic elements are 
added for color effects. Perhaps the surface of the green brick, 
especially in the wire-cut process, is treated in various ways to get 
texture effects in the finished ware, but it is the treatment in the 
kiln upon which depends largely the final result. The faces of the 
brick may be set so as either to get the full force of the flame or to 
avoid it. Then the fires may be speeded up or slowed down so as 
to produce a clear flame or one reduced in intensity by heavy kiln 
gases, for the sake of the effect upon the ware. Most of all, it is 
the rising intensity of the heat, producing mechanical and chemical 
changes in the clay itself, that gives to the finished brick not only 
its ringing soundness but its beautiful coloring. For the flames that 
bring the material to its final set oxidize the contained impurities, 
such as lime, magnesium, and especially Iron, and produce the great 
variety of colors and color tones seen in well-burned brick. 

IN SELECTING brick, one has both surface texture and color 
to consider, each modifying, more or less, the other. In surface 
texture there are the smooth, almost satin finishes, the semi-smooth 
or matte-like surfaces, and the roughs, in great variety, from njerest 
granular Indentations to heavy cross scorings. These rough sur- 
faces, by their Innumerable minute shadows, appreciably modify the 
underlying color tone. Then, when It comes to color, we have three 
main ranges In the grays, the buffs, and the reds, presenting a be- 
wildering variety of shadings. Aside from the obvious light, 



medium, and dark In each range 
of color, there are many tones 
that may be clearly distin- 
guished. Pearl grays, creams, 
and ivories will shade off into 
light tans and huffish shades 
which deepen into clear buff, 
golden, and light and dark 
bronze tones; while the reds 
offer a fascinating choice from 
the top to the bottom of the 
scale, in deep reddish and cho- 
colate browns, maroons, or even 
gun metal blacks. Here and 
there green, blue, and purple 
shadings will show through and 
give an indescribable richness 
to the surface. 

All in all, either from the 
standpoint of surface texture 
or color tones, or both, the 
most exacting colorist may find 
material for his architectural 
palette. Naturally, tastes dif- 
fer greatly, but whether a mon- 
ochrome or polychrome effect 
in the wall surface is desired, 
modern manufacture of brick 
meets the demand. The pre- 
vailing choice, however, seems 
to be for a wall surface in the 
brick house that permits a pleasing variety of color blendlngs. The 
best effects are secured by the use of analogous rather than strongly 
contrasting shades, so that the colors melt into each other smoothly 
as they do In nature. Thus a beautiful fabric may be woven out 
of the burnt clay or, to use another figure, a color symphony which 
amounts to a veritable work of art. 

It would, however, be a fatal mistake to trust this result entirely 
to the brick. Commonplace as mortar may be, it nevertheless plays 
an exceedingly important role in the composition. The mortar 
joint covers, on the average, one seventh of the wall surface, and any 
artist will tell you that its color, size, and form will greatly modify 
the appearance of the wall. A beautiful brick may be quite deadened 
by the wrong mortar joint, while a dull and ugly one may often be 
saved by a well-chosen mortar color and joint. 



William Adams, architect 




""^'^ Riddle & Riddle, architects 

Mortar plays an important part in the composition of the brick wall. A beautiful brick 
may be quite deadened by the wrong joint, or an ugly brick redeemed by the right one 



The House on the SIT>E of a HILL 

'By ATiTHUR C. HOLDE:?^ 




Figure 1. The house of Charles E. Chambers, at Riverdale, N. Y. A splendid type of house 
for a rugged location, the effective accentuation of vertical lines being especially noteworthy 



Julius Gregory, architect 



THERE are types of houses suitable to be 
built upon a rock. There are types which 
can be built upon the sand. The man 
who builds upon a rock will no more 
certainly be pleased than the man who builds 
upon the sand, unless his house is the kind of a 
house that ought to be built upon a rock. The 
average man has his idea of his home precon- 
ceived in his mind, and he goes to his architect 
and describes the house and wants to have it 
built. Sometimes the architect comes face to 
face with the difficult task of telling the man — or 
more frequently the wife — that the house desired 
simply won't fit the location. This should not, 
however, spell disaster or even disappointment 



to the client. The site may inspire in the archi- 
tect's mind possibilities undreamed of by the 
owner. It is the architect's job to visualize these 
possibilities for his cHent. Particularly true is 
this in the case of the house on the side of a hill. 
A hillside location certainly calls for a special 
kind of house to meet the special opportunities 
which are offered by the different levels. In 
one of the hilly uptown sections of New York 
City one may see apartment houses whete the 
advantages of varying levels have been thrown 
to the winds. Great, towering foundations have 
been built out and then an *dinary level-lot 
house perched on the top. It is because location 
was not considered in drawing the plans. The 



men who developed the property simply did the 
stock thing. The result is that this very hilly 
district, instead of being one of the most unique 
and attractive residential sections in any city, is 
just like any other section of New York except 
that there are strange jumping off places and, of 
course, excellent air. 

"pARTHER to the north, however, there has 
been developed a district where attention 
has been paid to surroundings. The houses 
here have a character all their own. Men 
of intelligence have had charge of the building 
and have obtained results by applying their in- 
telligence to make natural advantages count 



THE HOUSE ON THE SIDE OF A HILL 



When one visits such a locality he learns the an- 
swer to the question, "If I know what I want, 
what's the use of an architect an3rway ?" 

In our modern department stores one may buy 
by the yard the most beautiful goods that the 
market produces. One who knows how to dress, 
however, would not think of using the goods with- 
out calling in the best designers and dressmakers 
available. They know how to "give a cut." 
They know how to "draw the lines." There is a 
finesse to their art. The merest shop girl can 
tell the diflFerence between the artistic model and 
the crude imitation. 

It is so with building, which is an art to be 
practised by those who understand the meaning 
of line. Where the ovymer would make the most 
of his location he would do well to remember 
this. Note, for instance, the charm of the house 
at Riverdale designed by Julius Gregory, illus- 
trated by Figure i. One can imagine that the 
owner is actually glad that he had such a rocky 
lot to build upon. His architect has studied and 
has achieved a house such as the site demanded. 
Any chance passerby, even though he do it un- 
consciously, will recognize the work of a master 
artist when he drops the remark, "That house 
looks as if it grew there." 

Notice in Figure 2, which is another view of the 
house illustrated in Figure i, how the architect has 
dealt with and solved a difficult problem of 
levels and has brought his horizontal lines into 
harmony with the contours of the ground. 

DOTH Figure 2 and Figure 3 exemplify a 
■'-' particular advantage gained when the house 
is placed on the side of the hill. The spa- 
cious basement necessitated by differences in 
level may be used to advantage to house the auto- 
mobile. In order to do away with the annoyance 
of higher insurance rates, great care should be 
taken to conform to the requirements of the fire 



Figures. The 
home of Mrs. M. 
C. McKelvie, 
Spuyten Duyvil, 
N. Y., emphasizes 
the advantage 
gained when a 
house is placed on 
the side of a hill 






Figure 2. An- 
other view of 
Figure 1 showing 
the garage as part 
01 the house 



Julius Gregory, architect 

insurance companies for protection against the 
greater fire risk when garage and residence are 
under the one roof. In certain types of houses 
this can be accomplished by proportionately 
small expense, and- by proper construction the 
risk can be reduced to the ordinary rate upon a 
residence. 

Where one side of the house is of necessity a 
retaining wall to hold up the earth on the higher 
side, particular attention should be paid to water- 
proofing this wall as well as to the drainage of the 
higher ground. I have seen many houses where 
the advantages of a spacious basement were lost 
simply because of neglect of these common- 
sense safeguards. If there is adequate light and 
air on the lower exposure, there is no reason 
why basement rooms cannot be made as dry and 
healthful as any in the house. 

PROSPECTIVE buyers and builders should 
■*■ remember that the seasons are not the same 
all the year round. A house to be occupied in the 
summer will need, besides protection from the 
sun, an exposure which will secure the advan- 
tages of the prevailing breeze. A house on the 
side of a hill may lose or gain from seasonal con- 
ditions by being placed on the wrong or right side 
of the hill. Remember that for winter occupancy 
direct sun is as desirable as is the breeze in sum-- 
mer. Care should be taken to avoid exposure 
to too great a sweep of winter wind. The 
owner must be awake to climatic conditions be- 
fore he makes his purchase. An architect can- 
not build him a bright and sunny home if the 
site selected is shut off on the south by rising 
ground high enough to exclude the sun's rays. 

A gently sloping hill with broad and sweeping 
lines will suggest a more rambling type of house 
than will a rocky eminence. The former type is 
well illustrated by the house of Mrs. Lizbeth Led- 
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Figure 4. The home of Mrs . 
Lizbeth Ledyard at Stock- 
bridge. Mass., is a fine ex- 
ampTe of the house which fits 
its surroundings. The long, 
sweeping lines of the house 
are in perfect harmony with 
the long, gentle slopes of 
the hillside 

Eard, designed by Harrie T. 
indeberg and illustrated by 
Figure 4. For the average 
hillside the long house and 
the rambling .house are the 
most appropriate. Lines 
that follow the lines of the 
hill and avoid excessive ele- 
vations bring the house into 
harmony with its surround- 
ings. Where a- isteeper hill is 
selected, its rugged lines na- 
turally suggest that the ver- 
tical lines, including the 
pitch of the roof, should be 
emphasized in the house. 

TN GENERAL the strictly 
•*■ formal type of house is 
to be avoid^ on the hillside. 
There are exsceptions, never- 
theless, where the execution 
is so good that the diflScul- 
ties are overcome. The 
Italians of the Renaissance 
brought the formal hillside 
villa to its highest develop- 
ment. It must be re- 
membered however, that 
the Italians always 'tied 





Lindeberg, architect 



Figure 5. A house at Field- 
ston, N. Y., where every ad- 
vantage has been taken of the 
charm that is inherent in the 
hillside . site. Where intelli- 
gence and taste are employed 
the lu)use- on the side hill 
op^ rare opportunities 



their villas to the hillside by 
a beautiful formal garden, 
where the differences in 
level were made use of for 
masterful effects. The rea- 
son for the stiff failure of so 
many American formal 
houses on a hillside is the 
failure of the entourage. 
The American is as yet 
prone to make too much use 
of the steam shovel and too 
little use of art. The Villa 
d'Este at Tivoli is one of the 
most notable examples of a 
hillside dwelling of the 
Italian Renaissance. 

Where intelligence and 
taste are made use of, the 
house on the side of a hill 
offers rare opportunities. 
One should not undertake 
to build upon a difficult site, 
however, unless one is ready 
to develop its possibilities. 
Flat sand and level ground 
are good enough for the man 
without vision, and the 
level site holds out to him 
possibilities of its own. 





FURNITU1(E of 
MANY TERIODS 

is HAPPILY 

COMBINED in the 

STUDIO of 

MR. SAMUEL S. WHITE, III 
at if 
ARDMORE, PA. 



Looking down at the studio from the gallery. The balustrade of the little b^cony is old Italian, the two hangings 
are Chmese testimonials of the thirteenth'century, the bed Jacobean, wlule the painting over the old Italian 
mantel is Korean. The statuette on the Italian cKAeiaa XL' Athlete), for which Mr. White posed, is by Rodin 




Here the planting problem of a terrace and a waU, but no trees, was faced. A tree was brought in and placed to rdieve the sun porch, but other- 
wise there is rather too much low planting and not enough high. The hillside is covered, but the second and third stones have been neglectea 






In this case the problem was complicated by a large 
house on a small lot and by an unattractive retaining 
wall. The second picture, taken some time after plant- 
ing, shows how the wall was disposed of with a bunching 
of bushes at the comer as a first approach, pictorially. 



CAREFUL 

TL ANTING AT>T>S 

TO THE BEAUTY 

OF THE HOME 

Photographs by 




to the house. On the other side the break was well cov- 
ered with vines, so that the embankment becomes an 
asset rather than a liability. The side of the house 
has more low planting than the front, thus throwing into 
prominence the entrance with its two imposing pillars 





The point here was to dispose of an unattractive chimney end, which has been done quite succesi?fully by the climbinE vines n. v. 
noticed that the doorway is free, leaving an open, inviting path from the sidewalk to the front door, and that the grouping is on 
side, thus throwmg the interest to the doorway. Incidentally, a Iight||house does not require as much planting as a dark one- witness 
this house, which has three times as much planting over it as has the light one above, although at a casual ^nce one might not think so 



It will be 
each 



CAREFUL PLANTING ADDS TO THE BEAUTY OF THE HOME 





In contrast with the house at the top of the page, this place is 
interesting as showing how planting can turn a spot of barren 
ground into something appeaUng; and the effect is obtained 
entirely with small shrubbery. This is a good example of close 
door-planting. Here the door is framed in green. The doorway 
is attractive to begin with and the artist set about to make it 
more attractive. To it he threw his heaviest planting and 
succeeded in his task admirably. The planting over the house, 
as a whole, is broad planting. Only one line is sought for, and 
that parallels the chimney, reaching from the ground to 'the 
highest point in the house. It is to be regretted that the new 
photograph does not show the rather bleak end of the house. 
as in the photograph made before the planting was done. The 
making of this end attractive was a problem and was accom- 
plished quite successfully. A bit of the climbing vine may be 
seen peeping over the. edge of the roof. In this problem in 
planting, a too zealous dandscapist would have made the mis- 
take of covering up the chains supporting the hood ovier the 
door. He would be apt to think that these would be splendid 
supports for climbing vines and have sacrificed them. Wisely 
they were left uncovered 





The HOUSE THAT HAS 
a BARN 



The barn as it was before alteration. The wings at either end which 
served respectively as cow stable and gaiage, were torn down, but 
the bam proper was left intact and used as the main body of the house 
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The kitchen wing. It will be noticed that the new work was so planned 
as not to require the removal of trees that were growing about the bam 
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A Colonial porch across the front and a wing at either end transformed the erstwhile bam into a dignified country 
house of the stately Colonial type m which it is impossible to find any resemblance to its ple&ian beginnine 
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FURNISHING AND DECORATING 
THE COMPLETE HOUSE 




I THE HALLWAY ........ Elsie Cobb. Wilson 

n THE LIVING ROOM Gorm^lia Conger 

III THE LIBRARY Estelle H. Ries 

IV THE DINING ROOM Francis Lenygon 

V THE BREAKFAST ROOM Alice M. Swift 

VI THE BEDROOM Elsie de Wolfe 

VII THE NURSERY Helen Sfeer 

VIII THE KITCHEN Mae Savell Croy 

IX THE SERVANT'S ROOM Jessie Martin Breese 





The IMPORT ANCe of the HALLJVAY 

•By ELSIE QOBB JFILSOV^ 



MOST of us are apt to 
consider the hallway 
as of no special im- 
portance in the scheme 
of the house, yet in many respects 
it outranks the other rooms, for it 
is through the hallway that one 
receives his first impressions of 
the house and to a certain extent 
of the owners thereof. If the hall 
be garish or stufFy, our opinion 
of the owner is apt to be unpleas- 
antly influenced; but if the hall 
be spacious, cool, and dignified, it 
cannot fail to react upon us to 
the owner's advantage. This 
brings up the fact that in modern 
times the tendency is to have 
halls with low ceilings which are 
very hard to decorate and in 
which the decorative scheme 
must be relied upon to furnish 
the idea of size and height. 

In the country house, we can 
of course still obtain high ceilings, 
but in the city house they are gen- 
erally low. Particularly is this true 
of apartment houses. Indeed, in 
the average apartment house the 
halls are more frequently only 
antechambers, as it were, and 

should be treated as such, with the floors covered with the same plain 
carpeting used in the rooms giving on to the hall, so as to tie it all to- 
gether. If several rooms open into this same hall, it is not good to 
have sudden color changes to be seen through the different openings. 
The smaller the hall the more necessity for treating it as an adjunct 
to the other rooms and for keeping it neutral in walls and floors, 
while bisymmetry in the use of the furnishings is most important. 
Sometimes a false door has even to be used when there is great need ^ 
for balance, owing to this contracted space. 

I feel that the average hall lends itself better to striking and inter- 
esting decorative treatment architecturally than it does to decor- 
ating with furnishings. Especially is this true when one considers 
that the hallway is really a passage-Way and not in any sense a room. 

THE old formal hall has evolved into the staircase hall in most of 
the smaller EngHsh and American homes, beginning with the 
eighteenth century, and although the rooms giving on to the hall 
may be as informal and individual as one pleases, it seems highly 




The old formal hall has evolved into the staircase hall in many English and Ameri- 
can homes. Hackness Hall, Scarborough, England, the home of Lord Derwent 



inappropriate to evolve living 
rooms from the hall, unless the 
house is so small as to neces- 
sitate it. 

The halls most successful, from 
a decorative point of view, have 
been those where the background 
has been made beautiful archi- 
tecturally and where that beauty 
has not been interfered with by 
too many furnishings. The 
theory of elimination is the most 
unpopular one to preach, how- 
ever, and oftentimes overdecorat- 
ing has to follow poor architec- 
ture, to cover up defects or to 
distract the eye by masses of 
color, or by decorative groupings 
instead of the more formal pieces. 
Interior architecture, which en- 
joyed such a brilliant epoch under 
Grinling Gibbons and the Broth- 
ers Adam, as compared with in- 
terior decorating, is now, fortu- 
nately, being taught and studied 
once more. However, even given 
a completed house with a not 
over-good hall, an architect or 
the modern trained decorator can 
make interesting and charming 
the paneling, the cornices, archi- 
traves, arches, and perhaps balustrades and niches. When bare, 
cool, dignified, with good balance in doors, windows, and wall 
spaces, there is at once to one entering these halls a restful feeling 
of transition from the noise and publicity of the street to the more 
intimate and individual living rooms, in which an owner's person- 
ality can be so fully expressed. 

WHAT the Adam Brothers accomplished in the plaster work of 
the walls of a hall well illustrates what the effect can be of 
architectural wall treatment. Marble and wrought iron, the ideal 
hall materials which the Adams used to such excellent advantage, 
cannot always be at one's command at their present prices, but 
plaster and delicate chair rails of wood, perhaps the latter fine 
enough to be painted black like iron, will be effective. 

The plaster walls of Italy, used frequently in even the more im- 
posing palaces, could be well adapted to the present-day conditions 
of American building. In the halls, when plaster was used rather 
than marble, the paneling is only painted on in a flat mural paint 
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Delano & Aldrich, architects 



usually entirely sufficient then, seem 
too severe alone. 

THE Empire Colonial style of 
our ancestors, in particular, can 
be utilized most charmingly for 
city houses. The floor plans of 
these, showing the large central 
hall, seem to argue against their use 
in our crowded cities, but the effect 
of size can often be attained by 
perfect proportion, and a small 
square hall into which one enters, 
with the stair at the right, around 
the corner, will surmount that dif- 
ficulty. The desired double effect 
of a room on each side of the hall 
can be obtained if the room on one 
side of the hall is long and narrow; 
on the side where the stair winds 
to the back the room can be a 
much smaller one, as were the old 
offices of Colonial days. 

If one is building for first appear- 
ances, then nothing of moderate 
size in this country can compare 
with the Colonial hall. Where there 
is enough ground space to allow it, 
the beautiful central hall running 
straight through the house, with 
the stair the centre of interest, is 
much to be desired. The slender 
spokes of the Colonial stairway, the dehcate hand-rail, and the 
low treads — the latter a most vital necessity where beauty is to be 
sought for — make these well worth turning to for inspiration. 

Some of these Colonial staircase halls were not in the white panel- 
ing that we associate with that style but were sometimes painted 
in warm colors above the white wainscoting. In one famous old 
Colonial mansion there is the small entrance hall, with its suitable 
black and white marble and its formal white walls. Opening into 
this is the staircase hall, painted a warm powder blue. This is al- 
Empire coloring for walls was mauve and yellow — rather too daring ways repainted in the same colors of its old days, and as the proper 
a scheme for the average American home, where there is not the simplicity is observed in its furnishings, there are not too many 
Italian austerity in furnishing. The 
decorative walls and floors had more 
of a share in the whole effect in the 
past, before the age of small furni- 
ture. There is great restfulness in 
this absence of small objects, in those 
houses built for the life and climate 
of Italy, that could be considered 
with advantage in furnishing some 
of our more southern homes in this 
country. 

Fortunately for America, those 
building here to-day, who wish a 
simple and moderately priced style 
which will also be beautiful, can 
turn to the past in this country, to 
our appropriate Colonial architec- 
ture. The old white Colonial halls 
were beautiful in their simplicity, 
but where there was any detail work 
it was always of the classic, refined 
quality. These details were in- 
tended to stand almost alone in their 
good lines and spaces. Later Amer- 
ican architecture usually had inter- 
ior backgrounds which demanded 
something to distract from them, 
and one was led to look for effect to 
draperies, screens, and superfluous 
furnishings. The marble^top con- 
sole, the vase, urn, or bust in a 

niche, the settee or banquette, Typical Colonial hallway of Yester House, the home of Mrs. William M. Ritter, Manchester. Vt. 



The spacious hallway of the James A. Burden house at Syosset, Long Island 



which can now be bought in powdered form. This would serve 
still better in contracted spaces, where even the wooden mold- 
ings seem aggressive. These gray-shaded moldings, painted on, 
are used in conjunction with the most effective grisailles, perhaps 
an urn with flowers facing one at a turn of the stair. Perhaps a 
niche with a shell top, in which the urn or a figure is painted in the 
grays, is even indicated. 

The Italian paneling in different colored marbles is also frequently 
copied in marbleized paint. Strangely enough, a favorite Italian 
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Elsie de Woifcj decorator 



pictures on the walls. Ordin- 
arily, when pictures are hung in 
halls, they can be rather more 
vigorous and decorative than 
those used in the more subtle 
living rooms. The rather dark 
architectural paintings are good, 
although they have been a little 
too overdone of late years in 
America. 

WHEN all is said and done 
there can be no set formula 
for decorating hallways, owing 
to certain features now gener- 
ally accepted in American city 
homes. For instance, in the low 
hall ceilings there are various 
fundamentals that a trained in- 
terior architect longs to correct 
when he ftrids them in a finished 
house. But oftentimes this would necessi- 
tate too much expense, and so the subject 
is never broached to the client. These 
fundamentals include 

(i) The low ceilings (mentioned above) 
The many openings which are too 

wide for their height 
The openings not carried to the 

cornice as they should be 
The ubiquitous radiator in a con- 
spicuous place 
To be sure, the effect of height can be 
imposed in a hall by pilasters of plaster or of 
wood and, when the floors are of marble, 
these are still more decorative marbleized. 
The doors can be narrowed and filled in 
with compo boards and canvassed over 
with the rest of the wall. A squat door- 




The most successful hall, from a decorative point of view, is 
the one whose background has been made beautiful archi- 
tecturally, and not interfered with by too many furnishings • 



way or window can be heightened by an 
overdoor or wood moldings forming a panel, 
with perhaps a grisaille or darker picture let 
into the latter. The whole side wall can 
be furred out even with the radiator boxes 
so that the drapery of the windows can 
hang straight down. And various other alter- 
ations can improve the background to make 
it worthy of a few fine pieces of furniture. 
This for those who are willing or able to 
make these alterations. If the defects are to 
stand but to be minimized, a good-looking 
screen may hide the off"ending doorway. 
The window curtains may be hung draped 
back in graceful lines to distract the eye 
from the disfiguring radiator. Height can 
be given the hall in a simpler manner by 
putting on wooden moldings in panels where 
the stiles reach down to the baseboard, 
rather than to the chair rail, which is the 
better paneling for the rooms lived in. 

Sometimes the vefy need for ingenuity 
stimulates one to efforts which produce more 
effectiveness than when the way 
is made easy by the more perfect 
interior architecture in the origi- 
nal plan. The day has come when 
American architects are produc- 
ing such good interiors that in the 
future there will not be so much 
correction of these mistakes in 
the backgrounds of the past. 




The main staircase of Portman House, Lon- 
don, a good example of what can be accom- 
plished in the plaster work of the walls of 
a hall, in conjunction with marble and 
wrought iron. Designed by the Brothers Adam 



(2) 
(3) 

(4) 




Where openings are carried to the cornice an appearance 
of height is given — a desirable thing when the ceiling is low 




Elsie de Wolfe, decorator 



COMFO'HT and QHARM SHOULT> "DOMINATE 

the JJFING "ROOM 



'By CORNELIA CONGER 



THERE Is a fundamental difference in the character of the 
living room from that of any other in the house. The 
hall must instantly and clearly strike the keynote to 
the rest of the dwelling, a note that may vary from the 
severely classic to an audacious, even fantastic, modernity. But 
the living room should above all be subtle. On entering, if the effect 
is of restfulness, of comfort, and of home, with no one thing out- 
standing and overshadowing the rest; if as you sit there for a time 
the loveliness of its play of color, the beauty of its individual pieces, 
the friendly intimacy of the grouping, and the quiet charm of its at- 
mosphere are gradually revealed to you, then that living room is 
successful. 

What is within these four walls of yours, more than anywhere else 
in your domain, will show your qualities of mind and heart. Your 
deficiencies even the cleverest of decorators cannot entirely cover up 
for you. If you cannot contribute something of the gracious- 
ness of living, of a warm sympathy, of a deep abiding love of home, 
your living room will show it quite mercilessly. If you are lacking 
these gifts, then the kitchen in a French peasant's cottage, in which 
generations of the same family have lived devotedly, will have a 
beauty that you cannot hope to equal. 

Apart from these intangible spiritual qualities, there are certain 
material features which are essential to any attractive living room, 
yet within the reach of the smallest means. First of all, there 
must be an open fireplace, burning real wood orcoal, that is used 
whenever there is an opportunity, and when not in use, is always 
ready for the touch of a match. Second, it must have sunshine, 



unless the owner is "seldom at home during the day; and third, a 
sense of privacy. When we Americans have learned the delight- 
ful intimacy of closed doors and well-placed screens, we shall 
have progressed a long way on the road toward making a home- 
like room. 

If I have omitted good proportions from the absolute essentials, 
don't, please, think that they are negligible. Indeed a good archi- 
tect can design a room that is so fine in itself, with such beauty and 
balance, that it could be only a perverse and unperceptive soul who 
would not be inspired to choose and arrange its furnishing to make a 
harmonious whole. But there are so many rooms that have 
achieved charm in spite of the handicap of ill-considered spaces 
and unattractive irregularities, and so many of us have to cope with 
these defects, that it is only fair to give you courage to meet them 
by assuring you that they can be largely overcome or neutralized by 
taste and ingenuity. 

When it comes to furnishing, there are at least three fundamentals 
to observe: comfort, proportion, and suitability to the owner. Don't 
try to squeeze elephantine davenports and colossal arm chairs into a 
small room. Immediately comfort is destroyed and good propor- 
tions outraged by giving a feeling of crowding and stuffiness. By 
all means have a couch, or two, or three, and a few chairs so comfort- 
able that the weariest of husbands sinks into his favorite one with a 
sigh of blissful content, but choose them wisely. In these fortunate 
days we may have luxurious down cushions combined with the fine, 
clear-cut lines of beautiful pieces of past centuries. 

If you have an out-of-door type for a husband, don't make' him feel 




A beautifully proportioned Georgian room whose white walls form just the right background for the tobacco brown 
and blue greens of the rug and furniture coverings. Living room in the home of Edward Michael, Esq., Derby, N. Y. 
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Henry C. Dangler, architect 
The living room at Villino S. Nicole, Lake Forest, 111., is strongly Italian in atmosphere, reflecting the personality 
of its owners, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred E. Hamill, who have spent much time in Italy and know its history and customs 

like a bull in a china shop by having spindle-legged chairs and tables 
to get in his way. He has a right to have his own home in scale with 
him, so that he doesn't look clumsy and awkward in it. If you, the 
hostess, are small,piquant, and vivacious, or long, languid, and allur- 
ing, at least one corner should be dedicated to you, a charming little 
group composed to show you at your best. It is a foolish matron 
who neglects this priceless opportunity. 

Near the couches and easy chairs have plenty of lamps that give 
not only a delicious glow to the room, but excellent light for reading, 
sewing, etc. Have at least one good-sized table and sufficient 
small ones so that cigarettes, matches, and ash-trays, the latest 
numbers of the magazines, and the books the family are reading at 
the moment are within easy reach. If there is no library, then build 
shelves into this room, if possible of a good architectural design. 
Unless there are marvelous editions that must be zealously protected, 
don't put glass over them. It at once shuts them out in an un- 
friendly way. 




An example of the heterogeneous room where attractiveness is obtained by arrangement and color, and 
by the homelike air inherent in flowers and books and an open fire. The author's own living room 



If any of you sing or play or if you have friends 
whose music is a delight to you, then the piano 
belongs in this room. If not, give the space it would 
occupy to something that is a part of your daily 
lives. Perhaps you are doing needlework stretched 
on a frame. Keep this by your chair so that you 
may take a few stitches whenever you have a chance. 
In itself, the frame may not be an addition, but 
because it is a real interest of yours, it gives char- 
acter to your room. 

If you are a bridge-playing family and are not 
too cramped for space, keep your card-table set up, 
with dark silk cover, fresh packs, scores, pencils, and 
ash-trays always in order, and four comfortable 
chairs and suitable lamps in place. Two wrought- 
iron floor lamps at opposite corners are probably the 
best, screwed fairly low so that the light falls on the 
table and not into your eyes. 

THE living-room is the place to have flowers and, 
plants in profusion, spring bulbs in window- 
boxes, ivies on high iron stands, masses of flowers 
in low bowls on the little tables, branches in bloom 
silhouetted against the plain walls, and the most 
perfect blossoms in exquisite isolation reflected in a 
mirror. Even a shabby little room with a blazing 
fire, soft light from lamps and candles, and a few 
flowers, gives a warmth of hospitality to which 
everyone responds. 
If you deliberately buy or build a house of a distinct style of archi- 
tecture, then it is safe to assume that it is a type you especially 
admire, and in furnishing it, many problems are solved by carrying 
out the general scheme in keeping with the architecture. Most of 
us have a natural taste for some particular period: the solid sim- 
plicity of primitive centuries, the magnificence of the Renaissance, 
the subtle simplicity of the eighteenth century, the quaintness of 
the Victorian era, or the exotic creations of the ultra-modern school. 
In the selection of a home, don't let yourself be persuaded into some- 
thing which cannot be made to harmonize with your own innate 
ideas. Keep courageously to them as a foundation, and don't let 
any architect or decorator steer you into a background that does not 
fit you. If you do, you won't be happy anywhere in your house, 
and most unhappy of all in your living room, and if you aren't con- 
tent in it the room will show it. On the other hand, don't be slavish 
in your devotion to any one epoch. Be open-minded to other and 
aUied forms of beauty and don't be afraid of combining them. 

There are two distinct schools of thought in mak- 
ing these combinations, one adhering to a country, 
the other to a period. For example, suppose it is 
a question of a charming Italian room with rough 
plaster walls, arched windows, high stone mantel — 
a fine, simple room of an early type. Both schools 
would say, "Go ahead with the important pieces in 
the period of the room, a credenza, a coarse tapestry, 
high-back chairs, and perhaps a long refectory table, 
polished by years of usage." Then the school which 
believes in undivided loyalty to one country says: 
" In such a room, when we feel the need for variety, 
we may obtain it by collecting pieces of later date 
and lighter design, but always Italian. These may 
be four arm chairs of a design contemporaneous with 
the Directoire period in France, a few small tables 
in walnut of the time of Louis XVI, even a pair 
of fine Baroque mirrors in their original tarnished 
gilt, and curtains of heavenly yellow seventeenth 
century damask." Your result will be that o'f a 
room belonging for centuries to a Florentine family, 
to which each generation has made its contribu- 
tion. 

The other school would say, "Don't mix up all 
these periods; keep to one and secure variety by 
examples of its various national interpretations. If 
your basis is Itahan, you can draw from England, 
France, Spain, and Holland. In the case of the 
eighteenth century, you may extend your realm to 
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China with the endless reactions that Chinoiserie 
brought to each European country. 

There is no immutable law about this sort of thing. 
Either scheme is good when it is well carried out; 
both are bad when not done with discrimination and 
restraint. 

To return for a moment to appropriateness: if 
your family lives in the country and goes in for 
sports, tramping about the house in hunting boots, 
with guns, and dogs, and fishing tackle, don't make 
them miserable by doing up your one hving room in 
Spanish rococo or fragile Sheraton, so that you are 
continually saying, "Be careful, dear, don't put 
anything down on that chair," or "My darling, just 
see the way your hobnails are scratching the terrazza 
floors ! " Wouldn't you rather have them all feel free 
to enjoy their living room, to carry a sense of its 
blessed homelikeness throughout life, than to have 
a museum collection of ubjets d'art ? After all, this 
one room is for all the family and should not be 
wholly feminine and certainly not completely mascu- 
line. So if this is your problem, give them a cheery, 
simple, English or Early American room with good, 
honest, solid tables and chairs and deep couches 
whose slip covers of gay glazed chintz can be easily 
cleaned. Put your special treasures in a fine old 
cabinet, safe from harm, but where you can see 
them. Weight your lamps with lead so that they 
won't topple over at the least jolt. Devote one wall 
to your husband's old hunting prints, let the dogs curl up on your 
hearth rug, unrebuked, but remember to save one side of the 
rug for yourself! This room will have great character as it 
reflects the varied interest of your lives, and you can give it beauty 
through color and arrangement even if you have had to sacrifice 
some long-cherished ideas. 

In fact, color and arrangement are the two great chances that we 
all have, rich or poor, for expressing our taste. The woman who has 
discovered for herself the potentialities of a can of paint and a pot 
of dye is an emancipated soul. She can create and transform and 
refresh to her heart's content; the magic of a new world is within 
her grasp. 

Our color sense is keyed high these days. The modernists do 
amazing things with orange and apricot, mauves and purples for 
walls and ceilings. Even floors are not exempt from their lurid 
brushes. What yesterday seemed barbaric to our eyes, to-day has 
become desirable and attractive. The last few years have seen a 
wave of Georgian green accented with gold bands 
break over the country, also a divine Italian blue 
that is a marvelous background for old gilt frames, 
bits of gleaming white Nymphenburg, and splashes 
of vivid, warm colors. Some of us are so conserva- 
tive that we still prefer our walls either paneled in 
walnut or dark oak, with recessed bookcases, or 
painted or papered in soft, flat shades of cream, gray, 
putty, various pale greens, or silvery blues, glazed 
down to as slibdued a tone as we wish. When a 
paper is used in a living room it is safer to have an 
unfigured one, as it makes a better background for 
pictures and mirrors and does not clash with the 
patterns in chintz or damask. Of course certain old- 
fashioned cottage rooms are far quainter with a 
prim block design. Here again, it is a question of 
suitability. Roughly speaking, in the field of color 
you are almost untrammeled and by "mixing your 
paint with brains" you can achieve enchanting and 
undreamed of results. 



THE secret of the successful arrangement of a 
living room is a far less tangible gift to master. 
Your two considerations now are comfort and 
beauty. A safe rule is "stick to symmetry." A few 
well-placed pairs, whether of couches on either side 
of the fireplace, vases on the mantel, consoles 
between windows, or lamps on the ends of a long 
table, immediately produce a good eflFect and 




A room which includes in its list of virtues sunshine, an open fire, and a delightful sense of privacy, t he latter due to 
the screen which, in two sections, divides the room into several groups. Living room of Arthur Huen, Esq., Chicago 



give a sense of prder and dignity to the simplest room. But car- 
ried too far, this becomes unimaginative, monotonous, and stiffs.! 
The next step is to secure balance without symmetry. This is an 
art, the weighing of the value of one group of objects against an- 
other, which requires either an inspired instinct or careful study to 
carry out well. It is a fascinating game to play masses and csplors, 
harmonies and contrasts, against each other, and break even — that 
is not lose your balance. 

Very few of us in moving into a new place can make a fresh start 
in doing up our living rooms, unhampered by accumulations of 
years and generations. Imagine a couple married eight or ten years, 
who have been picking up, as they could afixjrd it, a few good French 
and Spanish pieces to replace the ill-advised, but luckily- simple 
purchases of their honeymoon days. Suddenly they fall heir to 
their share of the old family homestead, mahogany and rosewood, 
good and bad combined. They move into a larger house with one 
good living room. Here are gathered for the first time all these un- 




The severity of marble floors and plain plastered walla has been softened and made comfortably homelike in 
this living room, without impairing the suggestion of monastic simplicity ccnveyed in (he type of architecture 
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related and apparently unfriendly strangers. They have to become 
reconciled to their new home and learn to "pull together." We 
admit that some may be so naturally ugly that they never can fit in, 
and the sooner they go to the rummage sale, the better. But for 
the remainder you can do wonders to help them. You can give them 
a soft, warm background, and a dark, plain rug to tone down imper- 
fections. You can make a haughty, high wing chair, a shabby 
■old couch, and a luxurious down-cushioned English easy chair feel 
like members of the same family by giving them slip covers of a 
chintz of lovely coloring and interesting design. You can cover the 
seats of several widely different types of chairs with a damask which 
repeats one of the predominant tones of your chintz, and give the old 
couch a pillow or two of it, just to prove that they have something 
in common. After you have worked out your little groups (of 
course this process is a 
bit fatiguing for the 
poor, tired man who has 
to try a new effect each 
■evening, but what wo- 
man does not adore it?), 
a n d distributed your 
•colors as advantageously 
as possible, if still the 
•ensemble is a bit harsh 
and spotty, then veil 
your windows in a gauze 
of whatever tone is most 
lovely with your scheme. 
The light, filtering 
through this, will draw 
your room together, 
as varnishing and glaz- 
ing a picture helps to 
combine and subdue 
-glaring colors and de- 
fects of technique. In 
the evening the glow 
through your well- 
chosen lamp shades can 
soften and mellow 
many crudities. This 
type of room can be 
thoroughly delightful, 
with one provision: 
you must arrange it con 
amore, you must live in 
it with contentment, and 
you must recognize and 
forgive and laugh over 
its faults. 



JUST one word to 
the bride starting 
•out with no dower 
-of furniture and but 
a slim one 
You are the 
the study of 
arrangement can help the 
most. Choose a plain pale 



with skirt braid. Don't clutter up your little room; if anything, 
have it a bit too orderly. A touch of primness is often rather 
nice. Hang your bird cage in the sunny window, plant some bulbs 
in bowls and painted bpxes, and keep your hearth "swept and 
garnished," and convince yourself that you have the sweetest, 
prettiest love nest in the world — your thinking will help to make 

it so. 

The youngest, gayest living room I know, the one most radiant 
with romance, belongs to a delightful couple both well over sev- 
enty. It is a picture of crisp, ruffled muslin curtains, of gleaming 
brasses, of amusing hooked rugs, and Victorian needlepoint in naive 
designs and colors. In spite of its aspect of fresh youth, you discover 
that everything is well-worn, with the friendly shabbiness of treas- 
ured heirlooms. The old sofa, under its flounced cover, is hollowed 

by generations of lovers 



of gold, 
one that 
color and 




who 
court 
lived 
and 



lave 



paid 
it. It 
through 
sorrows and 



their 
has 
joys 
come 
high 
is a 



Another view of the ViUino S. Nicola living room. The pure white walls with a porcelain- 
like glaze and panels outlined by incised bands of deep blue-green are characteristic of eigh- 
teenth century Italian houses. The green is reflected in the damask upholstery and curtains, 
and tones of yellow in cushions, lamp shade, etc. give the necessary touch of warmth 



paper or a soft tone of calcimine for your walls. Paint your wood- 
work either to match or of some gay contrasting shade. Stain or 
paint your floor very dark, using either one really good little rug 
in front of the fireplace or a fair-sized one of flax or wool. If you 
cannot afford a luxurious, well-made couch, buy the simplest wicker 
.settee, depending on a thick cushion and soft pillows for comfort. 
Get one or two kitchen tables with turned legs, a few Windsor chairs, 
and ransack your mother's attic and haunt the second hand stores for 
a few good pieces that may be too shabby to use as they are. On 
i:hem all wield a daring but well-considered brush. Pick up two or 
three Hong-Kong chairs, for comfort and contrast. Make your 
-curtains of chintz, colored organdy, or sprigged calico, edged 



out with a fine, 
cheerfulness. 1 1 
good room for laughter, 
and not a bad one for 
tears, because you 
couldn't help smiling 
through them before 
long. 

We all have seen 
far too many living 
rooms that are smug, 
middle-aged, and stodgy. 
They stifle you with 
upholstery. They op- 
press you with soggy 
weight and dismal im- 
mobility. In half an 
hour they sap your 
most ardent enthusi- 
asms, wilt your good 
spirits, and reduce your 
choicest wit to drab 
banality. 

I once dined in Paris 
with an American friend 
who had married a 
Frenchman. So far as I 
actually know, she is a 
dutiful, devoted little 
wife. She is disarm- 
ingly demure and naive, 
but there was some- 
thing so wicked in the 
very hang of her cur- 
tains, an air of such 
intrigue in the angle 
of her brocade screen, 
and such a palpable 
undercurrent of appre- 
hension in the still air 
of that salon, that I 

can never quite believe in her simplicity again! 
Once in a great while you open the door into a living room of 

appealing beauty, with a sense of repose that invites the soul to rest. 

Within its quiet walls the turbulence of the world cannot penetrate. 

It has that quality of imagination and receptiveness which tells 

you that here, at last, is a perfect background for friendship, for 

love, for sympathetic understanding; at once a haven of peace and a 

stimulus to all that is best within you. 

What sort of room do you want yours to be? The choice Is m 

your own hands. Whatever gifts of yourself you put into It, your 

living room, the heart of your home, will give them out again to • 

all who come within its influence- 
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A PLACE, quiet 
and dignified, 
removed from 
the urge and 
stress of the household, 
■wfhere one can really 
settle down and be at 
rest; where one may 
read his chosen au- 
thors; and where one's 
ttioughts may have a 
chance in this hurrying 
world — this is the li- 
brary. 

Just as one individ- 
ual differs from an- 
other, so is one library 
unlike other libraries. 
The scholar, the busi- 
ness man, one cannot 
imagine them with the 
same library. The 
family library, too, is a 
special thing, and 
neither the one nor the 
other can be standard- 
ized. 

There are, however, 
certain mechanical de- 
tails in the planning of 
libraries that contri- 
bute to comfort and 
beauty, and these 
should always be con- 
sidered. A real home 
library should, in a 
sense, serve as a work- 
shop as well as a setting for the display of fine 
furnishings. Ample provision for the storage of 
books, and for reading, writing, and study under 
proper conditions are of course prime require- 
ments. 

Thus when the house is first planned, the library 
should be located in a semi-isolated section — 
isolated at least from the bustling activities of 
the living quarters, isolated from kitchen odors, 
noises, and other distractions. Even sound- 
deadening walls might be favorably considered. 

The general decoration of the library should be 
planned to serve as a setting for the books and 
not to distract attention from them. The decor- 
ative treatment of the library may be as fine as 
the purse can afford, but in that case the books 
must be equally fine, and sufficient in number 
to dominate the accessory decorations. 

The furniture should be of flat finish, and highly 
polished surfaces should be avoided. The pre- 
ferred wood is oak or mahogany; both are dull, 
rich, dark, and beautiful. Mahogany may be 
used in Georgian Colonial rooms, while oak is 
the choice for Jacobean, Gothic, and almost any 
but the Georgian room. An oak library is usu- 
ally preferred to a mahogany one, as the latter 
rather demands white woodwork for panels and 
other interior trim. 

VX/HERE books are used to line the walls, the 
^ * intervening spaces may be paneled in severe 
and dignified style. Paneling makes excellent wall 
treatment, both esthetically and hygienically. 
It has been used since Queen Elizabeth's time, 
ranging from the elaborate carving of Grinling 
Gibbons to the simple severity of the Georgian 
era. These simple Georgian motives are much 
to be commended. It is a temptation in planning 
the room to design too many moldings and orna- 
mental features. Elaborate work such as intri- 
cate carving in the panels is very beautiful before 
furniture is introduced, but after, it seems restless 
and often even fussy. Furniture is itself usually 
sufiiciently decorative to require a quiet and sim- 
ple background. 

Avoid making the panels too large, else they 
will dwarf the room. The height to which the 




Cheesewright Studios, decorators 
Two views in the library of the J. H. Poole residence. Pasadena, Cal. The library occupies two 
rooms connected by a stone-floored passageway (shown below). The lighting fixtures are so 
arranged that they can be taken down and used for directing the light to any particular book 




paneling goes must conform to the general treat- 
ment. It is customary either to have it most 
of the way up, forming a background for book- 
cases, or, if the bookshelves are built in, the 
paneling should be the same height. In hbraries 
that are wainscoted with wooden panels or 
shelves, the wall space above may be hung with 
heavy pressed paper that resembles leather, or 
with burlap. A frieze or border, unless the ceil- 
ing is high, is distracting. 

Whether bookshelves shall extend from floor 
to ceiling or only part way up must be deter- 
mined by the number of books to be accommo- 
dated. It would be unwise to have shelves the 
full height of the room unless it were expected 
to fill them, and it would be equally unwise to 
build them only part way up if the facilities so 
obtained were not adequate. 

If there is a choice between having one wall 
filled from floor to ceiling or two walls each partly 
filled, the latter course would in most instances 



be preferable. It would 
make all the books 
more accessible and 
would permit of win- 
dow openings above 
the shelves for better 
admission of light and 
air. The library lined 
with books from floor 
to ceiling sounds pic- 
turesque and inviting 
but is really irritating 
in use. 

As to building 
shelves out into the 
room or flush with the 
wall, this is based 
largely on preference. 
To me there seems a 
far greater intimacy 
and companionableness 
in the projecting 
shelves. You would 
not know a person very 
well if you could see 
only his full face, and 
never his profile. You 
do not appreciate a 
shelf of books to the 
limit of its possibilities 
unless you can see its 
three dimensions. And 
then, it is convenient to 
have the top shelf stand 
out from the wall so 
that one may lay a 
book down for a mo- 
ment without walking across the room to a table 
where it may be deposited. 

Incidentally, shelves built into the wall so that 
the books are flush with it are usually more ex- 
pensive to construct, and less flexible in case a 
change be desired. Shelves built up to the ceiling 
gives a sense of height to the low room; built 
flush with the wall they add somewhat to the 
floor space while detracting from coziness or 
intimacy. However, flush shelving is abso- 
lutely good form and in good taste. It is archi- 
tecturally commendable, and as stated, it is 
only a matter of personal preference. 

TN THE lofty library of large proportions, 
-*■ where shelves are stacked to the ceiling, a 
delicately wrought iron stairway may lead to a 
balcony running around the room, instead of the 
one-time popular ladder. Books, of course, should 
be within convenient reach, both the high ones 
and the low ones. They should preferably not 
be stacked from the floor level. A convenient 
height for the lowest is about twelve to eighteen 
inches. It is then also possible to place low foot- 
stools at intervals along the shelves without their 
being in the way of the books. 

Except under special conditions, it is a mistake 
to have the shelves too high. Aside from the 
inconvenience of having to stretch on tip-toe or 
mount a chair in order to reach the volumes, 
the boots will be subjected to a higher tempera- 
ture the nearer they are to the ceiling. Such 
continuous heat, enough to give comfort to the 
people in the room, is certain to be hot enough 
above to injure the bindings. A leather binding 
loses all its natural oils by long exposure to much 
heat. Dampness is also harmful to books. 
They should not be kept in a basement nor near 
an outside wall. Moisture causes the glue that 
fastens the cover to soften, and both paper and 
bindings to become mildewed. 

If shelves are constructed of soft wood of about 
five-eighths inch thickness, they should not be 
much more than two feet in length. If they are 
longer they will gradually bend in thft middle 
under the weight of the books. 

It is an advantage to cover the shelves with 
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green baize. This is easily stuck on with glue, 
and protects the bindings considerably. It has 
the advantage of holding the dust which it 
collects, and with the aid of a small vacuum 
cleaner the cases may be cleaned very readily. 
Felt is still better, but is more expensive. Shelves 
should not tightly surround the books, for there 
should be free circulation of air around them. 
If there are glass doors, these should be fre- 
quently opened. Bookcases may be bought or 
built-in which permit of adjustable shelves that 
rest on pins screwed into holes at different 
heights. 

When shelves are built against the wall they 
should be of the same finish as the woodwork of 
the room. In style, quantity, and placing, 
shelves should conform to the proportions of the 
room and its furnishing. I suppose' it would be 
possible to have metal shelving with a fire-re- 
sistant curtain to be let down from a pocket m 
the ceiling, but this would be unnecessary except 
with very valuable collections. Perforated metal 
shelving would have obvious advantages of 
strength, lightness, and durability, and might be 




Comfort, convenience, and appeal to the artistic sense are all combined in Mrs. Herbert Harriman's library 



finished in harmony with or in imitation of the 
wood, as is done in business offices. 

One crime in library furnishing is to block the 
ready access to shelves with barricades of pot- 
tery or bronze that it would require a strong man 
to move. Aside from the weight, the idea is in 
exact opposition to the purpose for which all 
libraries should be dedicated. 

Libraries are either inherited or created. For 
the library in process of growing, sectional book- 
cases commend themselves. They come at any 
height and with or without glass doors; may be 
readily dismantled into units and moved with 
their contents — a decided convenience for apart- 
ment dwellers — and are the most flexible arrange- 
ment for housing books; and they look equally 
well in large or in small units. However, as most 
of the furniture to-day is low, the low arrange- 
ment of three or four units is to be preferred in 
smaller rooms, although where there are high ceil- 
ings they may conform in scale. 

THE furniture of the library should be sub- 
stantial and dignified; no rickety tables or 
wobbly chairs are permissible. Every chair 
should be strong, large, high backed, low seated, 
wide armed — in short of the type know as "easy." 
Frequently easy chairs in a library are too easy. 
They induce somnolence rather than reading. 
This should be guarded against when their 
selection is made. Chairs should of course be 
bought for comfort, but it is possible at the same 
time to have due regard for the architectural 



proprieties and select a style that will be in har- 
mony with the character of the room. 

A large reading table kept clear of everything 
except reading lamps, books, and papers, is a 
necessity. The library table is seldom large 
enough or sufficiently free from odds and ends in 
the form of flower vases, photograph frames, 
and other knick-knacks, to give free play to the 
elbows. It is often around the library table that 
the family may gather, or that the man of the 
house holds forth in some belated business con- 
ference. A writing table is usually a feature 
of the library, of greater or less importance ac- 
cording to the need. Usually a magazine table 
for current periodicals is found convenient. 
Collectors' libraries frequently add tables for the 
display of curios, and there are always others that 
suggest themselves. 

Sofas or couches are always permissible, their 
cushions lending color and the atmosphere of 
comfort. The library furniture may be up- 
holstered unobtrusively, but as ease of cleaning 
is a consideration, leather and the leather fabrics 
are to be preferred. The ornate lines of much 
French furniture do not suggest the serious pur- 
pose of this room; the early English, Flemish, 
and Italian forms are much more satisfying. 

It is convenient to have an individual stand 
within easy reach, to hold a large dictionary. 
A revolving bookcase for reference books may be 
found useful next to the library table if individual 
needs require it, but it is usually an awkward 
piece and apt to be in the way. A separate 



A room planned for comfort, and characterized by fine restraint and 

fitness. The mantelpiece is especially attractive. Library of Ray 

Morris, Esq. 



Stand to hold the encyclopedia is very desirable. 
Nothing hinders the pursuit of learning more 
than to tug at these heavy books if they are 
housed in the usual way at the bottom of the 
bookcase. The large terrestrial globe was al- 
ways a feature of early libraries and is a useful 
and appropriate adjunct to-day. A good, non- 
striking clock in keeping with the character of 
the room is also desirable. 

FOR the larger private libraries, the use of 
a small wheeled table with one or more 
shelves to receive books will be found a conveni-. 
ence both in selecting the volumes to be con- 
sulted and in returning them to the shelves. 

The two- or three-winged bookcase is always 
attractive. Since it demands glass doors, it is 
best used for the more valuable books, as one's 
intimate volumes should not be cased in. The 
top outside shelf of no bookcase should be 
crowded with ornaments. One or two fine pieces 
may be permitted, but they should be stable and 
leave plenty of room to lay a book down. Drape 
covers here and on library tables may be decora- 
tive, but they are disconcerting' if the room is 
really used as it should be. 

Textiles and tapestries used in the library 
should be unobtrusive. Vivid . contrasts of 
color are to be avoided. The favorites for the 
library are deep, red, gray green, and russet, 
but whatever the color, it should give the gen- 
eral impression of one uniform tone. 

The open fireplace is part of every library. 
Nothing is more soothing in the chilly autumn, the 
bleak winter, and the early spring than the danc- 
ing, darting flames of a good crackling fire. Noth- 
ing IS more fascinating with its ever-changing 
shadows. It is both restful and stimulating. 

The library should be distinctive. Reproduc- 
tions, if not originals, of masters in the painter s 
and sculptor's art; of famous people in the arts 
and sciences; characters in history; all these are 
appropriate for the library. There need not be 
many, but they must be good of their kind. 
It is desirable to have all the pictures in one 
medium, either oils or another, rather than com- 
binations. Oil and water do not mix, neither do 
oil paints and water colors. Pictures must har- 
monize with the spirit of the library — dignity and 
rest. They should be grouped, not scattered, 
and wide stretches of wall space left unencum- 
bered will enhance this quality. 

In the general effect of the room the ceiling 
has its importance. In rooms of certain size 
and height a flat overhead surface is monot- 
onous and uninteresting. In small libraries, 
since one would have deliberately to look up at 
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intellectual importance. Except in the hands of 
scholars, they continued to be regarded rather as 
objects of art to evoke the pride of wealthy own- 
ers; only toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury did the taste for books become a taste for 
reading. 

Modifications in the matter of binding, which 
permitted books to stand upright rather than lie 
one upon the other on their sides, together with 
the substitution of the octavo for the large 
folio, gradually gave the library its present-day 
familiar appearance. It is curious to reflect that 
time was, before the days of printing as we now 
know it, when each hand-wrought book might 
have been the work of years, and a library was 
considered exceptional if it contained fifteen or 
twenty volumes; when, indeed, many prominent 
people could boast but one book! At one time 
the French kept their shelves hidden behind slid- 
ing panels because books of the period, whether 
in manuscript or in the newer printed fashion, 
were made valuable by the art of jeweler, painter, 
and goldsmith. 

Slowly there came a realization that the con- 



In the C. M. MacNeiU library the proportions and structural planning 
are excellent. The paneling above the bookcases with its splendid dec- 
orations is especially noteworthy 



the ceiling to see it, it is ordinarily beyond the line 
of vision, and there is nothing lost by a simple 
conventional plastered treatment. This how- 
ever is not the case with a long room where the 
ceiling is seen in perspective from almost every 
angle. There is a sense of barrenness in an un- 
broken surface of this sort, and it is therefore 
customary to break the monotony of ceilings 
in large and important rooms by plaster moldings 
or other architectural ornament. A ceiling of 
wood is always dignified in rooms of serious pur- 
pose, and usually the color and feeling of the side 
walls is strong enough to support it. If it is 
likely to be too ponderous if all of wood, panels of 
modeled plaster or stamped leather may be in- 
troduced. GroteBque carving is as out of place 
as loud, startling color. In designing a ceiling it 
is absurd to have the centre painted in fresco 
if it is proposed to mar it with a chandelier or 
drop light springing from its midst. Ceilings 
may be beamed or of ornamental plaster. Both 
are effective, but care should be exercised not to 
overshoot the mark in these things. With the 
large opportunities in an almost all wooden room 
for carving, it is a temptation to emphasize this 
feature out of proportion. 

Flooring should be of one dark tone. Very 
fine lineoleum, sound deadening and rich, may be 
had in many suitable patterns^-even success- 
fully simulating wood, with the added quietness 
due to its composition. Cork floors are also good. 
Bare wooden floors should be covered for quiet. 
If rugs are used they should be one-color rugs of 
low tone. 



Where recessed shelves and the movable bookcase both are employed. Library of DeLancey Kountze, Esq. 



above low shelves, all reflecting downward toward 
the books so that titles may be readily seen. 
These should all be worked from individual 
switches so that they may be used independ- 
ently, and should also have one main controlling 
switch. Outlets in the baseboard should be 
amply provided when the house is built, for flexi- 
bility in the shifting of reading chairs. There 
should also be accommodation, electrically, for 
electric fan, vacuum cleaner, and the usual con- 



THE library must of course be well lighted, nat- 
urally and artificially. There should be wide, 
long windows on two sides at least, and inci- 
dentally, there is no room in the house which 
better lends itself to the cozy window seat than 
this. Windows may be between bookcases or 
above low shelves, but it is better to have them 
on the walls at right angles to the shelves unless, 
of course, all the walls are lined with shelves. 
A full-length French window revealing the out of 
doors may prove very well worth while. Cur- 
tains should be so draped as to give full bene- 
fit of window openings. Easy chairs and cozy 
corners should be placed with their back or side 
to the light so that the reader may not look into 
its glare. 

Artificial light is an important element in the 
final result of the library, both as to comfort 
and to beauty. Reading lamps should be placed 
on each reading table, and floor lamps beside or 
behind each easy chair or sofa. There should 
be brackets at the sides of each panel of books or 



veniences. 



In planning the lighting arrangements, it is 
well to have brackets at each side of the win- 
dows, in order to give the same feeling as to shad- 
ows that one has during the day when the win- 
dows are the source of light. Central chandeliers 
change all the shadow effects so that any raised 
or molded ornamentation, carved panels, and the 
like, lose artistic value unless this is observed. 
It should also be remembered that artificial 
light is more yellow than daylight and any possi- 
ble change of color effects due to this should be 
studied in advance so that there will always be 
proper harmony under both conditions. 

It would seem almost instinctive in a library 
of large size to have the books grouped ac- 
cording to topic and to have a systematic card 
index of volumes. Too often, books are grouped 
according to bindings, color, or size, rather a 
reversion to those days when it was the bind- 
ings that counted and not the contents. It was 
probably two-hundred years after the invention 
of the printing press before books assumed real 



tents of a book should be respected. With better 
educational methods, and a more general need 
for books, it was seen that the medieval book 
with ivory or gold bindings bordered with valuable 
jewels was little suited for general use, and out of 
the sixteenth centurytherecameprinters and bind- 
ers from Italy who adapted the form of the boot 
to a better approximation of its present purpose. 

Bookbindings as a factor in the decoration of 
the house can hardly be overestimated. Even a 
single book may be so placed on a table or shelf as 
to fill a void space and supply a lacking color. It 
is apparent that to disregard the bindings of books 
is to De oblivious to a very considerable asset. 

It therefore seems unfortunate to adorn the 
walls of a library with fine bindings and then 
conceal them behind expensive bookcases, them- 
selves ornamental, with small panes of glass or 
other decoration. The glass doors also serve to 
reduce that sense of intimacy which one likes to 
feel with one's books. 

Furnishing bookcases with sets of books is 
rarely so desirable as buying individual books. 
It gives the impression of being studiedly orna- 
mental — again the appreciation for bindings in- 
stead of for books. There is something re- 
strictive about sets. It means that one has 
bought a lot of things of indifferent interest — 
the good and the poor of an author, selected by 
the publisher and not by the owner. The real 
book lover cares for books as individuals. On the 
other hand, reference works are properly had in 
sets and are peculiarly useful when so presented. 




A dignified dining room paneled in English oak, of a type of design founded upon what in England would 
be classed as the Wren school" — a "period" room, yet wholly likeable because of its simplicity, good lines, 
and excellent color. The dark marble mantel, the old blue velvet chairs, and the rug with its dull blue and 
yellow coloring, are responsible for much of the charm that pervades this room in the J. E. Berwind home 
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IN CONSIDERING the decorative treat- 
ment of the dining room one must not lose 
sight of what might be termed the hu- 
man element: not merely must we con- 
sider the uses of the room in relation to the 
various members of the family and their guests, 
but it should express within itself that hu- 
man atmosphere which is the best form of do- 
mesticity. To a trained mind the other matters, 
such as the design and color of the scheme of 
decoration, should follow along quite easily. 

Before proceeding to enlarge upon the various 
types of decoration for dining rooms, it might be 
well to note the many other points to be consid- 
ered. Firstly, that when occupied, your room 
will have as an important assistant to the general 
decorative scheme the sometimes gaily colored 
dresses.of the lady members of the household and 
their guests. Secondly, the background given 
must be a perfect blending of proportion, dignity] 
and color. Then, again, one must think of the 
first impression upon entering the room. Who 
has not felt the thrill, upon going in to dinner, of 
finding a room decorated in real harmony? 
What a diflFerence it makes as against a room 
fitted out with all the monstrosities one unfort- 
unately meets with from time to time. Surely 
we must allow that much poor cooking has been 
helped along by dining in a room which from the 
moment of entering remains a pleasure through- 




Oak-paneled room with enriched plaster ceiling of the barrel type, modeled on the English Jacobean style. The walls and ceiling are so decorative in themselves that one 
can use a very smaU amount of furmture and have it appear to be enough. To crowd such a room with "furnishing" furniture would take away much of its charm. The rich 
brown of the o^ paneling, torather with the deep stone color m the ceilmg, the green, brown, and yellow of the antique tapestry hangings and chair coverings, whose colors 
are repeated m the rug. make the room a harmony m wood colors. The result is a combination of richness and dignity with restfuln^. Dmi^ room of Rufus L Patted Esq. 
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out the meal. Of course, by the same ruling one 
must admit that in the case of a badly propor- 
tioned and poorly decorated room it is only the 
good cooking and conversation that can save 
the day. 

It is well to bear in mind that the dining room 
is a totally different apartment from any other 
room in the house, and has to be treated in a dec- 
orative manner accordingly. In a great measure 
the living room takes care of itself. So long as 
its general make-up is built on sound lines, ithas 
so many uses that it solves its own problem. 

From the earliest times in house fitting, the 
room or space alloted to the dining room has been 
given precedence over that of other apartments. 
To go back no farther than the sixteenth century, 
the banqueting hall was the most important 
apartment in the mansion or chateau, and coming 
down to the later Renaissance days, it was fully 
the equal of any other apartment. In England, 
during the latter part of the seventeenth and the 
first part of the eighteenth centuries, the designer 
of the interiors of the great houses placed the din- 
ing room among his most important efforts. 

Dealingwith the requirements of a dining room 
of to-day, it must be borne in mind that the set- 
ting of each is a law into itself. The great ques- 
tion of scale or proportion has to be considered in 
relation to the remainder of the house as well as to 
the kind and amount of entertaining to be done. 




Dining rooms need not necessarily be confined in their furnishings to chairs, table, and sideboard. Many rooms that would 
have otherwise been quite ordinary have been made into delightful apartments by adding an alcove or a deep window 
recess and usin^ it as a conservatory or a place for after-dinner coffee and cigars. Especially attractive and convenient 
are built-in cabmets such as these m the Henry P. Davison dining room, which house a rare collection of Derby china 




A Colonial paneled room that depends for interest almost entirely upon its furniture and decorative objects whose historical value gives the personal touch which is necessary to successful 
fumishine--a touch which can scarcely ever be contributed by the decorator; it must be given by the owner. Such an atmosphere is created here by American Colonial paintings and articles 
of vertu of the same period. There is a magnificent full length portrait of Washington in the uniform of the Continental army, flanked by a pair of smaller portraits of him and his wife, 
and still another of him over the mantel. The China vases on the mantel, which once graced Mount Vernon, are decorated with the arms of Washington. The DeLancey Kountze dining room 

2^ 
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An octagonal room, purely 
Italian in type, and com- 
bining sunniness with its 
formality, for large French 
windows fill three of its 
eight sides. Opposing 
these windows hangs the 
only wall decoration in the 
room — a painting by 
Gainsborough — flanked 
by marble wall fountains 
set in arched recesses. 
The wall is of plaster, in 
the Italian maniier, and 
the floor of marble. The 
dining room of Mis. 
Drexel Dahlgren 



A fairly large room, but 
with restricted height — a; 
condition met with so 
often that it is instructive 
to follow how this struc-i 
tural disability can be bet-, 
tered. Paintings of ex- 
quisite coloring are set in 
panels, and it is in this 
setting that the appaitot* 
height of the room haa ' 
been increased, aided by 
the license taken in ab- 
normally encroaching on 
the ceiling with the de6-. ' 
orated cornice. The pan- 
eling is painted gray to 
harmonize with Uie pic- 
tures, and the -chairs are 
upholstered in a double^ 
toned blue brocatelle 
slightly stronger in color 
than the w^. Dining 
roomof JamesByrne,Esq. 




The CHEERFUL "BREAKFAST "ROOM 




In this breakfast room the walls of light tan plaster are supplemented in color by the rug of deeper tan. The floor is of black and cream- 
colored marble, and the furniture is painted orange yellow with black marbleized tops and black patent leather on the chairs. 
Altogether the room is a symphony in black and gold, with touches of blue in the over-window paintings and in the jars for orange trees 



Miss Swift, decorator 



THE idea of having another room than the 
dining room in which to breakfast 
is horrowed from the English homes in 
which the dining room is frequently of a 
more formal arrangement than we find in many 
of our American houses; and, too, in England 
this room is used not only as a breakfast room 
but is really often a second dining room, only 
much more informal in treatment, and is some- 
times furnished in such a manner that it may be 
used also as a morning room. From this foun- 
dation of the English breakfast room there has 
grdwn a room that is unique to our American life 
and climate. We still, in many instances, keep 
true to the English form and have a small dining 
room, delightfully furnished, with plenty of 
windows fating toward the south and east to 
receive the morning sun. But we have special- 
ized in a room of our own, planned more on the 
lines of the Italian loggia, and it is very often 
adjoining or opening on to a porch or terrace 
leading into a more or less formal garden where a 
fountain or pergola completes the vista. 

We have taken this idea of having a. separate 
room for a breakfast room and developed it to 
suit our own requirements, and in the hands of 
our architects and decorators it has become one 
of the most charming rooms in the house. In 
some cases, instead of a separate room, an alcove 
in the dining room can be set apart and by up 
of light-painted furniture and gay curtains can be 
used for the same purpose as a separate breakfast 
room. 

In planning the decorations and furnishing for 
this room there is a wonderful opportunity 
for the play of the imagination; and there 
is no end to the various effects to be obtained, 
as there are so many kinds of furniture to choose 
from that may be used and adapted to this most - 
interesting and liveable part of the house. 

PEOPLE are unconsciously much more in- 
fluenced by their surroundings than is often 
realized, so that the breakfast room really has 
an important part to play in our homes, and must 
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' be given' its due amount of time and thought. 
It should above all things be gay and cheerful. 
Here we take our mood for the day, and the 
influence of this room is all important in deter- 
mining the sort of day we are destined to have. 

The breakfast room should have plenty of 
windows to let-in the sunlight, and it seems above 
all other rooms to lend itself gratefully to the 
scheme of a painted and decorated wall. By this 
means color and design can be brought in to ad- 
vantage, often by the use of painted wall panels. 
The eff^ect will be successful even if the decora- 
tion used for these panels be extremely simple. 
But, on the other hand, where it is possible to 
cooperate with artists and mural painters of 
merit we have our chance to create a truly beau- 
tiful roorri. 

Another variation of the same idea is to paint 
the wall a lovely soft color and then, in order to 
obtain life and movement in the room, use 
painted lunnets which give a delightful efi^ect 
when they are designed with flowers and fruits 
and birds. At the same time the overhead light, 
which is so unpleasant in many rooms where the 
windows are of a good height, should be dulled. 
When this idea is carried out, some of the panels 
should frame paintings in keeping with the 
decorations of the painted lunnets. 

A treatment of the walls which is most suc- 
cessful is to hang them with one of the scenic 
papers which always make effective settings, 
sometimes glazing and varnishing the paper to 
the required tone for the background color of 
the room. 

Some rooms seem to have the faculty of grow- 
ing and developing themselves apparently with- 
out the aid of the owner, architect, or decorator. 
A most charming and restful room — always 
used for a breakfast room — was created in just 
such a way. There are built-in bookcases at 
either end, and an open fireplace where there is 
always a fire burning when the season permits; 



with the addition of flowers and growing plants, 
the cheerful coziness of this room tempts one to 
linger over the morning paper and mail, loth to 
start the other occupations of the day. 

AX7"HEN we come to selecting and deciding 
' ' on the furniture we are going to use, we 
can indulge our love for color to the utmost 
and, with the Venetian painted furniture, be sure 
of obtaining some very lovely results. In fact, 
the painted furniture seems to come into its 
own here, and two or sometimes three colors can 
be used for the furniture with charming effect, 
provided that the placing of the main pieces is 
carefully studied at the samfe time that the color- 
ing is being decided upon. In this way the. bal- 
ance of the room is kept and much more charac- 
ter and interest added than if the chairs and table 
were painted all one color. 

When the room that we are furnishing opens 
on to a garden or a terrace, as is so often the 
case, a little of the outdoor feeling should be 
introduced and be made as much of as possible, 
and here is the opportunity to use unusual and 
sti iking designs in wrought iron furniture, com- 
bined with one or two pieces of painted furniture. 
If the floors are made of colored tile or brick (a 
rug is not necessary if the room is small) we have a 
very lovely effect which can be added to and made 
more attractive by wall brackets for flowers and 
interesting nieces of pottery placed to give color 
and life. 

Very often a part of the porch is used and fur- 
nished as an outdoor dining room, and this can 
be made simple or elaborate as the type of house 
permits; with the use of' reed and wicker furni- 
ture, gay chintz cushions, and hanging baskets 
with growing ferns we obtain a delightful at- 
mosphere. 

In the city, where anything in our surround- 
ings that reminds us of the country and outdoor 
life is doubly appreciated, the trellis and latticed 
rooms with flower boxes and tiled floors, and it 
may be a fountain and birds, are perhaps the 
most successful. . 
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Miss Swift, decorator 

The ceiling, wainscoting, and window frames in this summery breakfast room are painted a deep cream to match the background of 
flowered wall paper. The rug is blue and the chairs red lacquer, the oak dresser and table fiunishing the heavier tone to give balance 



'TPO AVOID confusion we must go carefully, as 
■*• there are so many ideas to choose from in 
furnishing the breakfast room. The first thing 
to keep in mind is suitability, and by that I 
mean the right size and scale of the furniture as 
well as its style and color. As for hangings, if 
there are many windows a semi-transparent 
material diffuses the light, and can often be 
found among the unfadeables. Shades can often 
be done away with by the double sash curtains 



that can be drawn as required, when the windows 
are stationary. 

When the outlook is upon unalluring brick walls 
or houses, then painting of the walls in rural 
scenes, or hanging gay chintz in the windows, will 
give the cheer-producing effect much needed by 
many people at breakfast time. But when win- 
dows open wide upon a vista of gardens or 
ever-changing and always interesting water or 
forest views, the walls then can be plain, for 



the windows will frame the picture that nature 
has painted. One must be sure not to frame 
a gaily flowered garden with curtains that vie in 
gaiety, nor does one want to look through 
gorgeous chintz and see the blossoms, planted 
with such care, outdone by the framing. Some- 
times, therefore, the walls and windows should 
not be too much decorated so that the out of 
doors will never lose the chance of impressmg 
its pictures on the mind. 




A breakfast room that would mitigate a cheerless outlook. The walls are painted in Italian scenes w^ich extend 
over the ceiling, pving an outdoor effect. The wainscoting simulates dark ^een marble, and ftenSblttopp^^ 
table is of wrought iron, matching the cradle for plants. The chairs are painted light green touched with gold 



INDISP£NS^BL8 FACTORS in the 
SUCCESSFUL "BEDROOM 



"By SLSie de fFOLFS 



IN DISCUSSING the furnishing and decorat- 
ing of the bedroom it would seem, no doubt, 
that the most logical point to begin with 
would be the bed itself — being, so to speak, 
the raison d'etre of the room. But before we 
discuss the bed and other articles of furniture in 
detail, there are fundamental points, such as the 
treatment of the walls, of the floors, of the win- 
dows, that must be decided upon, as well as the 
more general subjects of style and comfort. 

In designing the bedroom there are, first of all, 
three prime factors to be considered: (i)con- 
venience; (2) suitability; (3) simplicity. I have 
put convenience as the most important, for no 
matter how prettily and attractively a bedroom 
— or, for that matter, any room in the house — ■ 
may be fur-nished, if it is so arranged that it makes 
one take extra" steps or causes additional bother 
in performing the routine duties of everyday life, 
it will be a failure. Sooner or later the owner will 
capitulate and either move out or redesign the 
room at considerable additional expense. 

Next to convenience comes suitability, which 
is so important that I hesitated about putting it 
ahead of convenience. Now, of all the rooms in 
the house, the bedroom more than any other 
must reflect its owner's personality. It must 
have taste and individuality. This room is the 
owner's sanctum sanctorum, and as such it must 
reflect his moods and desires, and blend with 




Used only for sleeping or lounging, this bedroom 
connects with the dressing room beyond. The 
windows are on either side of the bed— not in front 
of it— with lights at points where they are needed 



them so that he may feel completely at rest 
within its walls. Hence to be a success the room 
must be suitable. 

The third and final essential of the bedroom is 
simplicity. Thank heaven, the old days, when 
the bedroom was the repository for all the furni- 
ture and what-nots that could not be dumped any 
where else, are gone forever, I trust. In the becl- 
room space is essential. Do not overload it 
with too much furniture or useless knicknacks 
that serve only to collect dust. Remember that 
the bedroom is a haven of rest where one can shut 
out the noise and strife of the world when the 
spirit so moves. Keep the bedroom and its 
furnishings simple. 

CO MUCH for the general phases of the 
'^ subject. Let us consider the practical 
details in order of their importance. How shall 
we treat the walls of the bedroom ? If you can 
afford it, paneling is preferable. Painted a cool 
white and inset with a long mirror or two, panel- 
ing yields itself to almost any color scheme and 
makes' an effective background for the furniture, 
especially the new painted pieces that are so 
popular. 

While paneling is restful and easily kept clean, if 
it is not feasible, for any reason, painted walls are 
very satisfactory. They, of course, can be tinted 
in any desired shade, and they are sanitary, digni- 




A room which embodies the author's ideas of what is indispensable in the successful bedroom (since it is her own)— telephone beside the bed, screen to pro- 
tect the sleeper from drafts when all the windows are open, a chaise tongue, and an open fire, with chairs and another table not shown in the photograph 
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A very French bedroom, spacious and light, but not up to specifications for repose-giving elements. We can be reconciled with 
ballroom attire occasionally, but the same finery and perfume and fixings, night after night, and day after day, would pall 



fied, and restful. In choosing 
a color, certain factors must be 
considered. In rooms facing the 
south, dull tones and cool colors 
should be used, whereas live 
tones and warm colors should 
rule in rooms with a northern 
exposure. Above everything 
select a cheerful color. The bed- 
room is no place for anything 
dark, forbidding, and gloomy. I 
do not approve of wall paper for 
the bedroom — even the best of 
designs grows monotonous sooner 
or later. If, however, you really 
desire it, be sure to take your 
furniture into consideration when 
you make your selection. If the 
furniture is large, do not have a 
figured paper. Plain colors for 
wall paper, as well as for painted 
walls, are least apt to cause 
dissatisfaction. For similar rea- 
sons I dislike friezes and stenci- 
ling in the bedroom. They are 
confusing at best and apt to be 
bad. 

The chief function of the floor 
of a room — apart from its utilita- 
rian use of being walked on — is, 
like the walls, to act as a back- 
ground against which the furn- 
ishings of the room stand out. With this end 
in view, the floor is best of stained or polished 
wood, kept low in tone and with a soft glow, 
with one or two rugs placed where there is most 




A room which possesses the factors of charm and restf ulness that are not always 
the result of strictly period furnishing. Bedroom of Mrs. Drexel Dahlgren 



need for them — by the side of the bed, before 
the bureau, the desk, etc. 

Here in America we are slaves to steam heat — 
to our detriment, I feel. If possible, the bed- 



room should be heated by open 
fires. Nothing is more homelike 
or more cheering than a good 
honest fire burning merrily in the 
grate and sending its cheerful 
beams flickering and dancing 
over the walls and ceilings as you 
drop off to sleep. Can you im- 
agine a radiator — disgui^efit as 
one may — having the romance 
of the open fire? By all means 
have a fireplace in the bedroom, 
even though you may supple- 
ment it with steam heat in very 
cold weather. 

nEGARDING the lighting, 
■^^ the main point to be ob- 
served in the bedroom is' to see 
that there are sufficient sockets 
and that both the sockets and 
the permanent fixtures are con- 
veniently located. Plan before 
you actually move in just where 
you are going to place each 
piece of furniture. Be sure to 
have a sufficiency of light by the 
dressing table — one cannot have 
too much here (know the worst 
before you go out) — and also a 
light by the head of the bed. I 
know that reading in bed is said 
to be bad for the eyes, but nothing is more rest- 
ful or better for composing one's mind for sleep 
after a busy day. And besides, if you do not use 
the light for reading, a light which you can reach 
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Without predominating, French accessories in this bedroom help to make it bright and cheerful in tone 



out and turn on any time during the night is a 
convenience of prime importanre. A word more 
— if the lights are turned on by means of a switch, 
have the push button conveniently near the door 
in a place where one would expect to find it. 
Nothing is more exasperating than to stumble 
over the furniture in a dark room while groping 
vainly for the switch. 

If you are building, be sure to have the archi- 
tect put as many windows in your bedroom 
as possible. Nothing is better for the dis- 
position than sunlight and plenty of it when you 
awaken in the morning. And having achieved 
windows in the bedrooms, don't proceed to 
smother them and shut out the light with heavy 
draperies and voluminous lace curtains. Lace is 
all right on the bed, but curtains of thin white 
stuff, say Swiss muslin for example, that hang 
flat and full against the glass, are much better. 
In fact, to me lace curtains are banal. I like 
chintz curtains with a ruffled valance of ten . or 
twelve inches across the top of the window. 
Printed linen is good, also. 

"^[OW as to the furniture of the room. I can- 
-'•^ not decide that for you; it will have to be 
determined by your own individual choice. Some 
prefer the heavy furniture of our ancestors and 
some the lighter painted furniture of to-day. 
That is between you and your tastes. Personally, 
the furniture in my own bedroom, illustrated here, 
is built around my Breton bed, but I have a strong 
partiality for the modern painted furniture. It 
is gay and cheerful and one can make many 
pleasmg color combinations with it. 

Preferably the furniture of the bedroom should 




A good example of the restfulness of plain paneled walls and the almost entire absence of pictures and ornaments 
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consist of the bed, a dressing table with good 
mirrors, a table by the bed, a chaise longue for 
resting during the day, a writing table, a screen 
at the head of the bed to protect the sleeper from 
draughts, a lounging chair, and one or two other 
chairs and stools. A telephone within reach of 
the bed is nowadays a necessity. The bed itself 
is of course the most important piece of furniture 
in the room and should occupy the best position 
to avoid draughts, and be placed so that the 
light from the window — which I presume to be 
opened at night — does not fall across the sleeper's 
eyes. For the bedroom that is more than a mere 
bedroom the day bed is a good idea, as it makes 
up into an attractive lounge for daytime use. 

Almost as important as the bed itself is the 
little bedside table to hold the telephone and the 



lamp to read in bed by — also the bedside clock 
to tell the time during the dark hours of the 
night. The chaise longue I feel too, is an 
important part of the bedroom. One needs 
a place to throw oneself down on and rest at odd 
moments and oh! the comfort of a chaise longue 
where one can put one's feet up at such a mo- 
ment. Pile it high with cushions for comfort. 

The dressing table is of course essential, with 
many little drawers and a glass top which can be 
kept scrupulously clean. A writing desk, while 
not absolutely necessary, is a great luxury for 
dashing ofF little personal notes or replying to 
letters that require an immediate answer. Just 
a small, unobtrusive writing desk set somewhere 
near the window where the light is good. 

And don't forget a full length mirror in the 



bedroom. That, too, is essential to a woman's 
peace of mind! 

As for pictures on the wall, if you must have 
them use as few as possible. I feel that they 
have no place in the bedroom. If you have a 
good painting, use it as an inset over the man- 
telpiece, and your room needs no other pictures. 

These points are but the fundamental in dis- 
cussing the decorating and the furnishing of a 
bedroom. They are intended more to tell what 
not to do than what to do. Separate problems 
present separate solutions and your problem may 
not be covered by what I have said about bed- 
rooms. Nevertheless, there are certain basic 
principles which hold for all cases and it is these 
that I have endeavored to point out in this little 
article. 



The .MODE of the ^ACJ/RSERY 

'By hele:7^spee\^ 



POSSIBLY but few people real- 
ize that there is a mode in 
nurseries, just as there is a 
mode in gowns and hats. 
Yet it is so. Last year's type of 
decorations may not now do at all. 
Changing fashions bring new ideas. 
How different were the nurseries of 
our grandparents' time — or, for that 
matter, even of our own time — from 
those of our children to-day. Who 
in those bygone days would have 
thought of special Mother Goose 
wallpaper or toy soldier furniture.'' 
And who would have conceived the 
idea of changing the style of decora- 
tion as the child grew in years from 
boyhood to youth ? 

Our nurseries, you remember, were 
inclined to run to pale silks, lace, 
and ribbons. How be-laced and be- 
ribboned baby's crib used to be. 
That day is over. Cool, sanitary 
chambrays, linens with crocheted 
wool edges and embroidered in little 
wool figures' — animals, soldiers, or 
flowers — have replaced the ribbons 
and laces. Even the furniture has 
changed; instead of being enameled 
white, it is painted in soft tones of 
cream, gray, glazed ivory, or apple 
green. Shrimp pink — which does 
not sound attractive on paper, yet is 
really very much so — is a popular 
color for the modem nursery. 

In planning a nursery, the essen- 
tial thing is to have it bright and 
airy._ Space, too, is an important 
consideration. No longer is one room 
considered sufficient as a sleeping 
room and playroom combined, in 
the larger homes. There is usually 
a night nursery and sleeping porch 
connecting; a playroom where all 
the books and toys are kept; a dining 
room; and a very sanitary little diet 
kitchen where the meals are sent to 
be prepared for the children's table. 
If the suite is for a little baby or 
young children there are usually one 
or more connecting rooms for the 
nurse, where everything is carried 
out in the same color scheme as in 
the night nursery. 




For the nursery fireplace come tiles depicting friendly animal folk 
and all sorts of things that appeal to the child imagination 



npHE playroom usually is deco- 
-■■ rated in the most cheerful of 
tones. In fact it can be a riot of 
color, and one can indulge one's fancy 
almost at will in this room. I do 
not believe in wall paper for the 
walls; it is none too healthful and 
the oft-repeated motif grows mon- 
otonous. Tinted walls are the most 
healthful and on them one can paint 
all the favorite characters from 
Mother Goose or Hans Christian 
Andersen in characteristic poses. 
And think of the charming gardens 
and flowers that can be painted on 
the walls. Part of the wall space 
can be covered with a blackboard 
set in a wooden frame, painted to 
match the woodwork, for use when 
the first lessons are taught, or so that 
the budding artist may develop his 
skill. Shelves placed low so that 
they are accessible for small hands, 
and low-built cupboards around the 
walls early teach the child the lesson 
of neatness and to put away his toys 
when the day's play is over. 

Where there are many windows 
in the playroom, low built-in window 
seats with soft tufted pads on them 
are delightful vantage points from 
which to watch the garden or the 
rain drops when it storms. For 
safety, there are many types of win- 
dow guards, an attractive one being 
smooth boards painted to look like a 
row of little bay trees or flower boxes. 
These boards are fitted into grooves 
so they may slide in and out. 

Shades made of glazed flowered 
chintz brighten a room and long 
linen cords with bright tassels or 
little wooden rings with insets of 
clowns or animals add to their ap- 
pearance. Draperies are to a certain 
extent unnecessary. 

The furniture for the playroom 
should be chosen first of all for safety 
— no pointed corners or edges, but 
rounded always. Also be sure that 
the size of the furniture is suited to 
the child. Most pieces of furniture 
can be had in three sizes — very small 
for the tiny tots, medium, and 
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junior size for the larger ones. Also the future 
should be considered in the nursery plans, as it 
is a mistake to have everything so small that a 
child outgrows it in a short while. A coat of 
paint and redecorating the furniture makes every- 
thing fresh and new looking. 

Children's furniture hitherto, while giving 
considerable pleasure, has been characterless. 
The influence of good design is of high value 
during the child's formative period. He then re- 
ceives impressions that are lasting. The artistic 
possibilities of the child's surroundings offer the 

freatest field for the modern designer. Unique 
ut never extreme, rich and tasteful in proportion, 
a certain touch of dignified humor in line or form 
gives to children's furniture a psychological 
appeal and interest-holding quality. In that 
certain touch lies the secret of fascination for the 
child. Nowadays furniture comes in many de- 
lightful shapes. Dolls and soldiers are worked 
in as motifs in many ingenious ways. 

THE floor of the playroom as well as of the 
dining room is best covered with linoleum or 
cork and rubber. These are warm and very easily 
kept clean. The decoration of the little dining 
room is much the same as that of the playroom. 
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Furnishings for tlie nursery, scaled down to meet 

the size of its small users, and decorated in a 

manner to stimulate embryo artistic perceptions, 

are easily obtainable nowadays 



An open fireplace is quite as indispensable in the 
playroom as it is in the sleeping room, but it 
should always be protected by a strong screen 



Where one child — or even two — constitutes the 

population of the nursery, a single room, i£ of 

generous proportions, can easily do duty as both 

playroom and sleeping chamber 



only possibly a little more subdued in tone, with less 
brilliant colors. Brightly painted peasant furni- 
ture, consisting of a serving table or highboy for 
silver and dishes, a drop-leaf table, four or more 
little chairs — high chairs for the wee youngsters — 
and a nurse's chair, will be found ample. 

One of the most attractive features of the night 
nursery should be an open fireplace. Here, in the 
twilight, while the flames cast weird dancing shad- 
ows on the walls, the little ones can gather, after 
they have had their supper and are ready to pop 
into bed, to hear the never-old, always-new 
stories of Puss-in-Boots, or Jack and the Bean- 
stalk. For the decoration of the fireplace there 
come wonderful tiles depicting the stones of Peter 
Rabbit and other friendly animal folk as well as 
birds and flowers. And there are fascinating 
andirons to hold the logs: ducks, rabbits, and 
white kittens with shining bright eyes that seem 
to glow in the soft firelight. The safety screens 
that fit around the fireplace have metal borders 
engraved with all manner of fairy folk. 

The night nursery, even if the children sleep 
outdoors on a sleeping porch, fulfils a useful 
function as a warm dressing room on cold winter 
mornings or rainy days in summer. I strongly 
recommend the use of a sleeping porch for young- 
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Suggesting the uses to which mural paintings or framed tap- 
estries can be put in the children's quarters, with a view to 
educating their art sense 



■ ^ ^ 




Another combination bedroom and playroom whose occu- 
pant has evidently not yet reached the stage where he can 
dispense with having nurse at hand during the night 



sters if it is at all possible to have one. There 
are bassinets on wheels for babies, and easy- 
rolling beds with sides for older children. If 
sleeping bags and plenty of warm coverings are 
used, there can be no harm in out-of-door sleep- 
ing, there may be had sturdy blanket fasteners 
which eliminate the danger of taking cold because 
of kicking off the covers. A hot water bag at the 
feet adds much to the comfort of the little sleeper. 
The sleeping porch needs no furnishing, except 
the bed and protecting curtains or awnings from 
direct draft or sun, unless you wish to convert it 
into a play porch in the daytime. Then a sand 
box on wheels, about four feet square, a toy chest, 
and any of the strengthening apparatuses, such 
as a seesaw, swing, or slide, may be used, making 
of it a happy play spot. 




THE children's bathroom is in most respects 
similar to that for their elders. Miniature 
bathroom accessories can be obtained if so desired, 
but this seems rather far fetched, as bathroom 
fixtures are exceedingly expensive and the 
children will soon grow out of them. Meanwhile, 
for the baby there are little folding rubber tubs to 
be set in the large tub — the kind in which baby 
cannot possibly slip under the water. Then there 
is a canvas top table on which to dress the baby, 
that folds up and can easily be stowed away. 
Attractive glass bottles with the stoppers painted 
to represent baby heads are handy for cotton, 
olive oil, boric acid, witch hazel, and the other 
medicaments that his Majesty the Baby re- 
quires. 

Glass shelves and towel racks and every other 
device that can help to keep the bathroom tidy 
should be used, and a rag rug or so on the tile 
floor is the best covering. Blue and white tiles 
decorated with swans and fish form an attractive 
frieze. 

The diet kitchen need be little more than a 
kitchenette, but it, like the bathroom, must be 




Andirons for the nursery fire come in most fascinating figures, 
one of the most popular, perhaps, being a pair of ducks 




kept strictly clean. A glazed top table and a 
miniature tiled icebox are necessities. A small 
gas range should be ample for cooking purposes 
and for heating baby's milk. A sanitary garbage 
pail with a self-closing top is absolutely necessary, 
so as not to attract flies which spread harmful 
germs. In this connection I need hardly add 
that all the rooms where the children are should 
be thoroughly screened. 

The question of decorating the nursery is a vast 
one and one that cannot begin to be covered in 
its entirety in one short article such as this. 
My purpose has been not so much to discuss the 
why and wherefore of decorating the nursery as 
to point out the newer styles in furnishing it. 



^ WELL-TLANNED KJTCHEN HELPS to 
SOLVE the SERVAV^ "PROBLEM 



"By ^kCAE SAVELL QROY 



IS THE eight-hour day for housework a 
dream? There is a decided difference of 
opinion among housekeepers of the present 
generation. Women with a knack for sys- 
tematic planning, and possessed of well-planned 
kitchens and laundries equipped with labor-saving 
devices, find no difficulty in proving their con- 
tention that the housework of the average family 
can be accomplished in this limited number of 
hours (this does not include the care of the 
children — a twenty-four hour job), but the wo- 
men whose kitchens and laundries are merely 
rooms in which the work can be done shake their 
heads and ponder at the length of time the other 
woman retains her maid, or the calmness and 
ease with which she accomplishes her work. 

Certainly the idea is not practical unless the 
house is well-planned and the majority of the 
work done by machinery. If asked 
the most important detail to be con- 
sidered in planning the service de- 
partment of a home, the housewife 
of experience and forethought would 
not answer "saving of footsteps" as 
might be expected in this day of 
efficiency, nor would sanitation occur 
to her as the most vital thing, im- 
portant as it is. Instead, her first 
thought for the kitchen would be 
ventilation, for without proper venti- 
lation the saving of footsteps would 
avail little — the worker would be 
"dead-tired" anyway; and though 
the kitchen and laundry may be 
planned with a view to cleanliness, 
they cannot be really clean unless 
there is plenty of fresh air and a 
reasonable amount of sunlight. Three 
windows, all on one side of a room, 
are not of as much value as two 
windows placed opposite each other 
to afford cross ventilation. Aside 
from the circulation of air, no kit- 
chen with all its windows on one 
side will have cooking odors so 
readily dispelled as the room with 
cross ventilation. 

I might write pages of glittering 
generalities on the efficient kitchen, 
but I think that by selecting one 
well-ordered kitchen with which I am familiar I 
can possibly benefit my readers more. 

The service department of the modern and 
modest and comfortable home, the plan of which 
appears at the top of the next page, has the ad- 
vantage of being all on one floor, and when the 
laundry work is done by the kitchen worker she 
can carry on both tasks without realizing a 
strain and in just half the time it would require 
if the laundry were in the basement, or removed 
any distance from the kitchen. The kitchen 
and laundry here pictured are actual labora- 
tories in a house located in the attractive little 
town of Forest Hills Gardens, Long Island, where 
much thought has been exercised to make the 
homes comfortable as well as pleasing to the eye. 

KITCHEN arrangement is the next step after 
ventilation, and this is the time to keep 
strictly in mind a saving of footsteps. For 
years it has been the popular supposition that 
sink and drainboard should be as far removed 
from the range as possible for fear the worker 
would become overheated. This is a fallacy, for 
only during the very hot months, and then only 
when a coal range is in use, will the worker be 
too hot if standing near it in a well-ventilated 
kitchen. An oil, gas, or electric range does not 
throw off enough heat to be very discomforting 
when ventilation is sufficient. 



The gas range shown in the floor plan sets in the 
corner and there is a Dutch door to the right and a 
high window to the left. The window is high 
enough so that there is no direct draft across the 
top of the range to cool it off or to blow the flame 
when both window and door are open. The 
drainboard and sink adjoin the range, and when a 
pot of potatoes or other boiling food is lifted from 
the range it is but a step to the sink, which is set 
at a comfortable height for the average woman, 
eliminating that constant bending of the spine so 
wearing on nerves, and which cannot be avoided 
if the sink is set as low as has formerly been the 
practice. The window above the sink is a north 
window and hence the sun does not shine di- 
rectly into the eyes when standing before it as 
would be the case with a window on the eastern or 
the western side of the house. 




Everything in this kitchen is arranged in logical sequence: the food (from the icebox in the 
pantry) is passed through the little sliding door above the shelf, and prepared for cooking at 
the sink whence it progresses to the stove, which is at the immediate rieht of the drain board 




The glass food containers are dust and vermin proof, and 
occupy space that would otherwise be wholly wasted 



This kitchen is small, measuring but ii x 12 
feet, and the electric dishwasher is installed under 
the drainboard, which is hinged and thrown up- 
ward when the machine is in use. The logical 
place for a dishwasher is near the sink, both 
because the plumbing will be more economical 
and for convenience of the worker. This dish- 
washer is connected direct with the plumbing 
lines to allow the water to be run into the machine 
by a turn of the faucet and to drain it off at the 
lower outlet by the same convenient method. 

To the left of the sink, within easy reach, is a 
kitchen cabinet, with its closets underneath for 
holding pots and pans. The upper cabinet 
is carried all the way to the ceiling and the upper 
shelf used for storing such utensils as are used 
infrequently. A crowning touch to the whole 
arrangement is the sliding door just above the 
counter of the cabinet. This one 
thing, simple as it is*, saves more 
steps, perhaps, than any other one de- 
tail of the whole house, since the 
dishes when washed are taken from 
the machine and placed through the 
doorway on the corresponding shelf 
of the cabinet in the pantry, and 
after all are placed thereon, the kit- 
chen worker merely steps into the 
pantry and, standing still, places 
them in the cabinet where they be- 
long. As a double purpose, this little 
doorway also serves as the inter- 
mediary in transferring food from the 
icebox to the kitchen, and the usual 
two or three trips from icebox to 
range in preparation for a meal are 
reduced to one. 

The placing of utensils is just as 
important as the arrangement of 
range, sink, drainboard, and devices, 
for it is with the small things that we 
do much of our kitchen work. 

One of the latest novelties to be 
given a thorough practical test is 
shown in the wall picture displaying 
two rows of glass food containers, 
originally designed for being placed 
in kitchen cabinets for the purpose of 
holding sugar. The advantages to 
be derived from the use of these 
containers for holding various kinds of foods are 
many. After using a kitchen cabinet boasting 
one container, it occurred to the owner of this 
house that a row of them installed on a blank 
wall surface would enable her to utilize this 
hitherto waste space and provide more cupboard 
room by ridding the cupboard of the food sup- 
plies, and at the same time give to the kitchen an 
orderly and attractive aspect. Pasteboard boxes, 
are impractical, as every housewife knows. 
Once opened, they are never again closed air- 
tight and the openings permit dust and serve to 
lure bugs and mice toward the contents. These 
pests find no encouragement in glass containers 
suspended on the wall, and one can tell at a 
glance just what supplies need to be re-ordered. 
The openings at the top are large, making the 
containers easy to fill, while the outlet at the- 
bottom, by closing readily, prevents waste of food. 
They are; neat, free from dust, sanitary, easier 
toclean than cupboard jars, and they keep the food 
dry. Since they remain on the wall, without 
handling, there is little likelihood of breakage. 
Among the foods displayed in the jars are 
cereals, sugar, flour, rice, beans, coffee, tea, split 
peas, and even salt and soap powder. The 
small jars on the top of the bookcase in the cor- 
ner and in the wire rack over the sink are used 
for holding spices. 

The cookbooks and books on household man- 
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agement shown on the shelves have since 
been covered with washable cloth covers 
which can be readily removed for washing, 
and the books thus remain fresh and clean, 
which would not be the case if they were 
exposed to gather a coating of the steam 
and dust that are prevalent in any kitchen, 
however well cared for. 

'TpHE milk closet located under the book- 
■*■ case was a most happy thought, for it 
means keeping warm and dry on a cold 
winter's day, or when the rain descends in 
the early morning, and the milkman's 
supply is to be brought into the house. It 
also serves as a ventilator when only a little 
air is desired, and as a depository for 
grocery supplies delivered at a time when 
mistress and maid are out or taking a rest. 
The grocer's boy is trained to deposit his 
wares in the closet, and close the door, 
which has a spring lock. There is an outer 
door and an inner door, which when locked 
can be opened only from the inside. 
Still another use is found for this closet, 
since foods which need to be cooled are set 
in it when one doesn't care to go out on 
the porch, and with both outer and inner 
door left open, the draft soon cools the food. 
The little glass mayonnaise mixer shown 
on the drainboard and the very modern col- 
ander on the kitchen table are two utensils worthy 
of mention as being very practical and helpful 
in kitchen work. The mayonnaise mixer is used 
also as an egg beater and a cream whipper, and 
even a small cake can be mixed in it. There 
is a small glass bowl inset in the large glass bowl, 
and when oil is poured into the smaller bowl it 
releases but a single drop of oil at a time; when 
making a quantity of mayonnaise, the salad 
maker knows how tedious is the constant pouring 
of the oil, a little at a time. The colander, which 
is clamped to the table when in use, is most useful 
in making apple sauce, jellies, and other goodies 
where skins must be separated from the fruit. 
In making apple sauce, for instance, the apples 
are washed, the dead flower removed and the 
apples cut into quarters with seed, peeling, and 
cores left. After the fruit is stewed, it is poured 
into this colander, the handle turned, and the 
cooked fruit falls into the bowl under the col- 
ander while seeds, skins and cores remain in the 
colander. To strain six quarts of apples means 
the work of but a few moments, and to avoid 
having to peel and core the apples means a great 
lessening in kitchen labor. 

IV/TANY women to-day prefer to eliminate the 
pantry entirely, having pantry equipment 
and kitchen equipment in one room, on the 
theory that an extra room means that many 
more corners to clean and more steps to take. But 
if a census were taken there's not the slightest 
doubt that there would be more women who prefer 
a separate room for the pantry, particularly it 
there is ever to be more than one 
person at a time working in the kit- 
chen. Should there be no pantry, 
there should always be a separate 
entry or small room for the icebox, 
as it should never be placed in close 
proximity to the range. And since 
we are to have an extra division for 
the icebox, the most economical plan 
is to have a pantry and take advan- 
tage of the extra wall space for cup- 
boards and closets. 

In this pantry the wall space is 
utilized not only for cupboards and a 
broom closet, but for the icebox and 
a dumbwaiter, indispensable to the 
woman who has once learned to shift 
her burdens to it. The cupboard is 
the same design as the kitchen cup- 
board, providing ample storage space 
for the modest household. 

The stairs to the cellar are not far 
removed from the kitchen, and at the 
head of the stairs hangs a mere detail 
— a heavy canvas "ragbag" which 
saves running upstairs to the linen 
closet when old cloths are "heeded. 



Floor plan showing arrangement of 
kitchen and pantry with reference 
to the dining room, and of the laun- 
dry as an adjunct of the kitchen 




There is a side exit door to the near-by garage 
and in the entry are two closets, one for kitchen 
use and one with a door opening to the front hall, 
and also a wash basin which is a dire necessity 
if there are children in the family, particularly if 
they be so young that mother or maid must at- 
tend the ablutions. 

THE laundry illustrated measures but 95 x 12 
feet and yet it contains everything necessary 
for the well-equipped laundry, and each article 
is placed logically with a view to saving steps in 
laundry work. There is an ample closet for 
holding bulk supplies of soap, starch, powders, 
and other necessities that are so much cheaper 
when bought in bulk. The electric "glad iron" 
and fluter are kept in the closet away from any 
exposure to steam which might arise on wash day, 
though when windows are open and the lid of 
the machine closed the amount of steam is re- 
duced to a minimum. The casement window at 
the rear has a clothesline pulley attached, and 
not a step is necessary to be taken to hang the 
clothes out of doors. 

Of prime importance is the hot water supply, 
furnished by the instantaneous hot water heater 
setting back modestly in the corner and almost 
hidden from view in the photograph. This heater 
gives a constant stream of boiling hot water as 
long as the hot water faucet is turned, and since 
the water is so hot the clothes do not have to be 
boiled. 

The washing machine and tubs stand between 
the casement windows in the rear and side walls. 




As in the kitchen, every article in the laundry is placed with a view to saving steps 



and the ventilation is perfect. This laundry 
being small, it was not practicable to set the 
machine out in the floor to allow for the 
swinging wringer to be adjusted to two 
tubs, so this difficulty is overcome by hav- 
ing a slide board reaching from the machine 
to the second tub. The machine is con- 
nected with the plumbing, just as the tubs 
are, and there is neither lifting of pails of 
water nor bothering with a rubber hose at- 
tachment for running the water into the 
machine or out of it. 

The ironing machine, standing at 
the side nearest the kitchen, is made 
stationary by connecting it with the gas 
heating supply. The worker here is shown 
standing, but there has since been added to 
this laundry a high stool to enable the one 
doing the ironing to be seated comfortably 
during the entire process, the stool, being 
used for both ironing machine and ironing 
board. 

The little overhead clothes dryer is most 
certainly worth the price, for it is the means 
whereby all the clothes are dried in bad 
weather, and the colored clothes (which 
should not be hung in the sunlight) are 
dried on it each week. Where there are 
children this dryer is indispensable, for 
washing cannot always be put off con- 
veniently until a sunshiny day arrives. It 
is made of good strong hard wood and will last 
for years. 

The box seats shown in the plan on the well- 
screened kitchen porch at the rear of the kitchen 
are used for holding various things, such as a 
gunnysack for collecting waste papers and other 
debris; for the garden tools, which saves the 
gardener from having to run to the cellar every 
time a little work is needed in the garden or 
flower beds; for the unsightly garbage pail, 
and for such food supplies as should be kept in 
an airy place. The electric light in the centre 
ceiling of the porch is switched on from the 
kitchen, and a night caller is visible before the 
door is opened — a wise precaution in communi- 
ties where tramps abound. 

The uncovered side porch adjoining the pan- 
try is used by the iceman, who places the ice 
through an opening in the wall into the ice cham- 
ber of the box which sets in the pantry, and he 
does not have to come inside the house. 

The floor covering of kitchen and laundry 
is non-absorbent cork, as soft as carpet to the 
feet and as easy on the nerves for the one who 
must stand a goodly portion of the day. Cork 
is easily cleaned, as not even hot grease is ab- 
sorbed, and when washed with a mild soap and 
dried thoroughly it remains clean for a longer 
period of time than a hard wood floor. The 
porch floors are of red cement, marked off in 
six-inch squares, and on the porch railing sets a pot 
of parsley and another of mint, much appreciated 
by the cook for garnishing a dish that might other- 
wise be served more or less unattractively. 

The color scheme of this service de- 
partment is a warm gray and rose, 
the walls being of plaster enameled 
in gray, and the woodwork painted 
rose color, also in enamel paint. It 
has become something of a fad to 
mark off plaster walls in squares, but 
this practice is not attractive, since 
after all it is faked and the indenta- 
tions serve to gather dust and are 
much harder to clean than plain 
smooth walls. The walls of the laun- 
dry are covered more than half way 
with metal tiling, also enameled, and 
this, too, is easy to clean. 

A WELL-PLANNED kitchen and 
laundry are indeed the most im- 
porant details of the house, for the 
natural distaste for housework cannot 
but be dispelled if kitchen and laun- 
dry are laboratories and a wholesome 
respect is aroused for it and content- 
ment reigns; and with a contented 
mind, working in a systematic house- 
hold, the eight-hour day is entirely 
practicable for mistress or maid. 



CONSIDER the S£RVANTS %gOM 

"Sy JESSIE <JitARTIN "BREESE 






A dainty little room that, with the addition of its occupant's personal belongings, would be attractively homelike 



IN THE family bedroom the question of the 
taste in furnishing of whoever is to sleep 
there, is the only one to be considered in 
its decoration. This condition is some- 
what changed when the bedroom is for a guest, 
for there the furnishings, while of the same qual- 
ity, must be a little more impersonal because of 
the different characteristics of the various friends 
who will occupy it from time to time. And like 
the guest room, the servant's room must be im- 
personal in its furnishings, but to the matter of 
decorating it is generally applied the rule of small 
expense, relic from a former generation. We have 
not dispensed with this idea, even though we de- 
mand more attractive rooms for those who take 
care of our homes, though we know now that it 
is a question of more time and thought rather 
than more money that brings attractiveness. We 
know also that our domestics are no different from 
ourselves, and will do their best work if they are 
among pleasant surroundings, and can rest 
mentally as well as physically when their work 
is done. 

Besides this, in furnishing the servant's room, 
it must be remembered that this bedroom must be 
private sitting room also to whoever occupies it, 
even though there be a general servants' living 
hall. Therefore it must function as two rooms, 
and so should not be furnished with the idea of 
one only in mind. 

The placing of the servant's room has quite a 
little to do with its furnishing. Even a room four 
square may suggest some particular method of 
decoration from the placing of its windows and 
doors or some other architectural feature. How 
much more suggestive then, would be the attic 
room with downward sloping ceiling. Very often 
these attic rooms are the ones that house the 
servants, but they offer a charm that may not be 
found elsewhere in the house. To go to the 
other extreme, I recently looked over a house 
that had its servants' rooms in the cellar! Their 
windows looked down a hill to a beautifully 
curving little river, and across another hill to 



long sweeps of changing green trees. And 
while these rooms were truly in the cellar from the 
front of the house, since it was on a hill itself, 
they were over a six-foot sub-cellar that was 
used for storage purposes. The walls were 
rough plastered and painted awarm, sunnyyellow. 
The decorator who did these rooms went a little 
farther in the application of her color scheme than 
is usually done, for, instead of the conventional 
white for bedspreads and pillow covers, she used 
unbleached muslin to correspond with the walls, 
with wide borders of green and lavender cretonne 
(used also in the chair cushions) sewn a few inches 
from each edge. 

WHERE a couple is to occupy the room, there 
must be allowed some trace of masculine oc- 
cupancy. Where the maid's room will show dain- 
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tiness, the room for the man will be heavier, and 
deeper in color, mayhap. While painted furni- 
ture is a good choice for the maid, stained furni- 
ture, which need be no darker in color, b^t has 
nevertheless a more masculine look, will be more 
suitable for the man's room. 

White is the chosen color for the furniture of 
the servant's room, for the oft-repeated reason 
that it is more easily kept clean. But very often 
this is overdone to the point where all attractive- 
ness is lost in the mad search for cleanable ob- 
jects. Light furniture of various colors is just 
as easily cleaned and is so much happier a choice 
than the sanitary, hospital-like white. If it 
must be white, let it at least be ivory or cream. 
Even better, perhaps, is the line of color on a 
neutral flat color. The best place of all for color 
is the background — the walls and wood trim of 
the room painted (or papered, in the case of the 
wall) in a pleasant and not obtrusive color, 
would make even white furniture bearable. 

Taking the furniture in the order of its im- 
portance in the room, let us see what beds are 
most suitable — for being the largest piece in a 
room, it is the one from which the note of furni- 
ture line and color is usually taken. The most 
popular bed by far for this use seems to be the 
one of metal painted white or ivory. With the 
coming of the lighter styles in wooden beds, how- 
ever, more of these are being used, since they are 
practically as sanitary as the metal ones, and can 
be painted in the same manner. A thirty-six- 
inch bed in one of the simple peasant adapta- 
tions is attractive without being expensive. 
"Gingerbread work" is of course as much out of 
style in the maid's room as it is in the mistress's, 
and nothing is allowed that will be an aid to dust 
gathering. 

The day-time covers for the bed are almost 
always white, usually stock covers, that are easily 
laundered. If a decoration is felt to be neces- 
sary, it is usually in the way of color either sten- 
ciled or appliqued figures from other goods 
used in the room, so as to keep the laundry 
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this desk or table should have, and sufficient 
space on its top to accommodate the books and 
magazines which accumulate. 

The chair for the desk should be a straight one, 
high enough to be comfortable. Why is it that 
except for our own comfort, we never think of 
fitting things together, so they may be used 
together in comfort? Near by should be the 
really comfortable easy chair that may be used 
for reading or sewing. As a rule this is a wicker 
chair, for that is a material that is inexpensive 
and accords well with other furniture, besides 
being comfortable and attractive if properly 
cushioned. Too often the cushions used for 
seat and back are mere pads, cretonne covered. 
Since this is to be the one chair in a room that 
must play a dual role of living room and bedroom, 
it seems only fair that the cushions should be 
big and comfortably soft. A second side chair 
would not be amiss, placed beside dressing case 
or bed. 

This matter of placing furniture is one that is 
entirely dependent upon the individual room, 
but there is this to be said in a general discussion. 
Dressing case and desk should so stand as to get 
the maximum of daylight and artificial light. 
The bed should be so placed that the early morn- 
ing light will not annoy the sleeper. It is better 
to supply Mary Ann with an alarm clock than to 



Attic rooms, which usually are relegated to servants' use, can be made the most quaintly inviting of any in the house 



work at lowest ebb. RufHes and their ilk are 
tabooed entirely for the bed. 

Curtains also are colored, and these are one of 
the most attractive features of the new servant's 
room, for they may be of gaily figured cretonne 
or quaint checked ginghams. Muslin curtains 
may be used under these, or instead of them if 
an inside curtain is not required. Muslin cur- 
tains edged with rickrack braid are an adjunct of 
the decoration of our grandmother's time that has 
come back under the commanding title of quaint. 

"^TEXT in order of importance among the 
-'• ^ articles of furniture in this room is the chest 
of drawers that serves as wardrobe and dressing 
table. This is a straight-line piece that is low 
in cost and easy to keep clean. It must be large 
enough so that it will accommodate the clothes 
accessories of one person without need of a sec- 
ond piece of furniture, but not too large for the 
rather small room that is usually alloted to the 
servant. A good-sized mirror should hang over 
this, its frame painted like the dresser beneath 
it; a line of color on its frame, and on the flat 
surfaces of the dresser would add little to the 
cost, but immeasurably to the eflpect in the room. 
A comfortably large desk or table for writing 
or reading is the one thing that is usually not 
given sufficient consideration. Drawers, too, 




A good^sized chest of drawers and a comfortably cushioned chair are almost as important in the servants' room as is a bed 




In this comfortable attic room the space under the eaves is cleverly utilized for drawers 



have her wakened at four if she doesn't go on 
duty until seven. 

TN the arrangement of the room we have seen 
■'- that the most important question is one of light- 
ing. One central light is usually deemed suf- 
ficient for the servant's room, but two side lights, 
or a ceiling light for the dressing case and a lamp 
for the table would seem almost to be the mini- 
mum of lights to be allowed, unless of course the 
room wef e extremely small, when one light might 
serve the purpose of both pieces if they were 
placed near enough together. 

Of ornaments and pictures there should be few. 
I might almost say the former were better ab- 
sent entirely except for a few necessities such as a 
vase for flowers, and a tray for matches. In 
subject the pictures chosen should be unobstru- 
sive, and effective rather for a likeness in color 
scheme to the room in which they are to be hung 
than for anything else. 

Painted floors or those covered by a one-toned 
linoleum are probably the most favored for this 
room. Then an effective rug may be laid that 
will give both color and pattern to please the eye. 
Rag rugs and the equally old-fashioned braided 
rugs are both good for this purpose, but best of all 
are the hooked rugs that one decorator tells me 
can be had very inexpensively now in delightful 
designs. 
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construction, but studied cooperation between designer and artisan 
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The entrance to the house is by the square forecourt to the north. The effect of the great court, surrounded but not wholly enclosed by planting, with a glimpse of the 
garden beyond, is reserved but not uninviting, aiid substantial without being cold and dry. This house frankly suggests that it is a suitable background for American home life 






In the garden wing the open porch is as much a part of the garden design as 
it is of the house. The main bedroom of the second floor is above this porch 
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First floor plan. The symmetry and uniformity of the spacing of doors and windows throughout the house results in simplicity and 
economy of construction, and interesting vistas within the house, and forms the basis of a dignified structure of the real Georgian type 





The mantel in the dining room is from Washington Square and carries with it associations of 
New York's Colonial aristocracy. The overmantel panel is a weather dial upon which has been 
painted a map of the Ssindy Hook section of New Jersey, and the map is so placed that the site 
of this residence on the "map is in the exact centre of the dial. The'movable indicator is oper- 
ated by a weather vane' on the roof of the house, and shows the direction of the wind directly 
on the map. The map itself simulates the old vellimi charts of the fifteenth century Dutch nav- 
igators. An overmantel similar to this is to be found in King's Gallery of Kensington Palace 




The staircase. When an architect takes upon himself the 
task of building a staircase as a piece of furniture he pre- 
sents himself with intricate structural problems as well as 
problems of proportion, scale, and grace of detail. The 
careful cooperation between designer, carpenter, and 
cabinet maker which is necessary to product successful 
results is suggested by this delicate circular creation 




Plan of the second floor. All of the bedrooms are large, but the one over the garden porch is especially spacious and has windows on three sides The view to 
the south from here is across the Shrewsbury River, to the west into the gardens, and to the north toward the picturesque hill country of northern New Jersey 
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IVARRE:?^^ CLARK, Architects 




The dark ereen of the cedars emphasizes the soft Italian coloring of the house— the red of the roof, the 
pkJc of the waUs, the dull blue of the shutters, and the polychrome decoration over the entrance 
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As seen from across the forecourt the house is an in- 
terestingly developed series of wings, extensions, and 
galleries, with a variety of color none the less charm- 
ing because unusual in these northern latitudes 



Plan of the entrance floor. The arrangement is 
unusual in having the hall on the floor below the 
main living rooms, and in the locating of the 
boiler room, laundry, etc., on the floor with 
the hall 



The coloring of tHefn&nce 

lodge is -that of ^ff inain 

house, but it is more formal 

in type 



On the first floor the living 
and dining rooms occupy the 
main part of the house, being 
flanked on one side by the ser- 
vice rooms, and on uie other 
by the family sleeping rooms 




The third floor main house rooms are for guests, the 
wings being given over to the servants' quarters 
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The terraced effect of the roof lines is espe- 
cially noticeable from the entrance driveway 




The gateway from the forecourt to the east terrace gives a glimpse 
of the dining room facade which fronts a semicircular terrace 




At the rear of the house is a formal garden, overlooked by a shaded veranda that is a room in itself 
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Details of the terrace entrance, 

which opens through a small 

■vestibule directjy into the liv- 

ingroozu 




The main entrance doorway seen 
through the outside opening of 
the covered way. The balcony 
room over the opening is the 
study 
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'^Architects 
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The house is in the Elizabethan half-timbered style, and possesses all the quaintness, charm, and sturdiness of the old work It is constructed 
of solid chestnut timbers framed and pinned together, filled in with brick, and the surface between timbers stuccoed. The roof is of handmade 
red tile which is grven a greenish cast by the vegetation that has taken root on it— a characteristic of old work— adding to the effect of age 
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The house is built with an inner court enclosing a Jawn, the wings forming 
three sides of the square, the fourth side consisting of a brick wall. The plan 
is so arranged' that all the living rooms have a south or southwest exposure 




Details of one of the upstairs bays. The casements are 
of metaU with wrought-iron fasteners and leaded glass 




The courtyard, showing the inside opening of the covered way. This two-story bay lights the passages behind the rooms on the first and second floors 
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The RESIDENCE OF 
J. F. BRAUN, Esq. 

AT 

^hCERION, TA. 

BAY &^ KLAUBER, Architects 

Photographs ^y Roger B, Whitman 



The Italian feeling is carried 

out by the unusual and delicate 

pink of the stucco 



The inspiration for Sogno Mio sprung from the 
love of its owner for music and the fine arts; its 
great music room is the centre also of one of the 
best private collections of paintings by American 
artists, from the early Colonial to the modem. 
Tlie house is placed well back from the road, with 
a terrace and secluded sunken garden at the rear 
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Looking from the music room through the hall 
toward the dining room; the canvas on the left 
is an Inness and that over the door a Conner 



The plan of Sogno Mio empha- 
sizes the beauty and comfort 
that are to be found in sim- 
plicity. Every room in the house 
has a reason for being. Had use 
in the daily business of living 
dictated plan and furnishing, 
Sogno Mio could not have been 
more surely fitted to be a home 





The hall, with glimpses of a reception room (right), 
the stair, and the music room; under the music room, 
and the same in size, is a ballroom reached through 
a door at the foot of the short flight of steps 
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At the south end of the music room, on either side ot the window overlooking the terrace, are paintings by George de Forest Brush and by Whistler 




The paintings on the north wall of the music room are by Wyant, Horatio Walker 
and Winslow Homer, while those on the side wall are by J. Alden Weir and Inness 
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Do you remember the seashore houses of thirty years ago — two story porches, jig-sawed brackets, great overhangs, and the whole painted red? Well, that's what this was, and 

most of the good sound old construction is there yet, reclothed, lengthened, and the long vertical lines stopped. From the road the fence is just on a level with the terrace, 

giving a long base to conceal the basement. One would, of course, go about designing a new house in a different way, but the result might not be more interesting, certainly 

not more livable, and surely more expensive. On the other side the house is separated from the ocean only by the boardwalk ^ 

The %eSIDeNCe of^MAJOR JAMBS IMBRI8 

zAt SEABRIGHT, D\(^J. 

ALFRED BUSSELLE, Architect 



First floor plan. The main rec- 
tangle shows the old hoxise, which 
was entirely surrounded by 
porches. The space over the 
former gaunt and staring porte 
cochSre and at its outer side con- 
stitutes a guests' wing, with up- 
stairs sitting room and its own 
separate entrance — features that 
particularly appeal to the guest 
whose stay is a long one. The 
living room wing is new, and the 
old central part of the house was 
opened up to make a goodly hall 
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On the second floor the curious 
diagonal vbays and projecting 
, bathroonj show soriie of the old 
eccentricities. Where they did 
not spoil the appearance of the 
house, these were left 



so 
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The hall, facing the 
old front door, with 
the living room be- 
hind the camera. 
The floor is of brown 
tileand the timbered 
ceiling has great 
pine trusses. The 
bedrooms open from 
the gallery. Over 
the door may be 
seen the doorway to 
the guests' wing 




The living room. 
During the war the 
owner used the large 
and interesting 
landscape painting 
forinstruction'inma- 
chine-gunnery. The 
walls are of white 
pine of the ancient 
mellowed tint, and 
the ceiling is 
crowned a bit to 
avoid such a wide 
expanse of flatness. 
The floor is of ran- 
dom width oak 
boards, with black 
crack -lines, and 
with wooden pins 
where the ends of 
the boards meet, as 
in an old ship's deck 
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The guest-room entrance from 
the porte cochSre. The sea- 
horse lanterns show one of 
several marine details. The 
sawcuts in the blinds, for ex- 
ample, are turtles, starfish, and 
tridents 





The winding stair from the first 
story guest room to the sitting 
room . above. A good deal of 
ironwork is used throughout 
the house, _most of it having 
been made by the village black- 
smith 



The mainstair from the hall. This stair leads to the gallery and continues to an upper gallery with other 
guest rooms. The picture shows the texture of the rough plaster which is stained a light tobacco-brown 





The house is on a hillside overlooking Lake Superior, and the entrance is slightly below the level 
of the street. The wide clapboards are unusual, as are the carved owls on each side of the doorway 



^ SUNNr HO^We on LAKS SUPEIilOR 

"Sy SHERLEY WAT{NER MORGAU^ 



William Chalmers Agnew Jr., Architect 



THE recently completed surburban resi- 
dence of Mr. F. E. House, at Duluth,Minn., 
is an excellent example of the best ten- 
dencies of domestic architectural design 
in America to-day. It is not stylistic; it does 
not belong exactly to any "period," nor follow- 
slavishly the forms of any century in any 
countfy. One should rather apply Taine's 
formula and call it a product of the ' race," the 
"'milieu," and the "moment." In mass and in 
detail it is frankly modem, frankly American — 
built to suit the needs of a present-day farnily 
and to express the individuality of a twentieth 
century owner. It is homelike and attractive 
and, while unusual, is without a hint of the bizarre 
or the eccentric. 

One can safely say that, when the long-awaited 
drop in the cost of construction releases the great 
flood of deferred building which has been accumu- 
lating as a result of war conditions, more subur- 
ban houses of this type will be built than any 
other kind of residence. The natural conclusion 
would be that we can look forward to the addition 
to our towns and cities of countless attractive 
homes. Yet, unfortunately, this commonest 
of our types of hoiises is the one which has least 
often been successful from the point of view of 
architectural beauty and of convenience of ar- 
rangement. Many fine, large country estates 
have been erected in the United States in recent 
years, and our cities are fairly rich in handsome 



homes of the party-wall, single-fafade type; 
but the detached house on a 50- to 250-foot lot, 
which our civic conditions and standard of living 
make the necessity- and desire of our average 
home-builder, has oftener than not been an artis- 
tic failure, as our suburbs bear mute witness. 

Perhaps our best efforts in this line have been 
our adaptations of the various Colonial styles 
to meet modern conditions; but the greatly 
changed reguirements of the present day, partic- 
ularly the inclusion of the garage in the house, 
have made it necessary to abandon such prece- 
dents, or else so to distort them that the result 
is completely lacking in the charm of the original. 
Only too often, when we have cut loose from 
the safe following of historic example of some 
sort, in the laudable desire to face our problems 
frankly and to avoid further monotonous copying, 
we have lost our artistic feet in the attempt and 
produced only monstrosities. To be different 
without being peculiar, and to be distinctive 
without being queer, is no easy matter, as is 
proven by the many unfortunate efforts to break 
away from established artistic canons which dot 
every city of our country, and which succeed 
in being "original" only at the expense of good 
taste and refinement. 

Mr. House's residence has nothing in common 
with such self-conscious departures from all pre- 
cedent. It is simple and straightforward and 
natural, and gains its distinctive charm by its 
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complete suitability to its location and to the 
requirements of its owners, not by any freak 
"new" forms in line, in mass, or in ornament. ; 

THE site had been purchased before the future 
house was more than a "castle in the air," so 
it became the architect's duty, as is so often 
the case, to design a building to fit a given loca- 
tion as well as to satisfy certain stated needs. 
The lot selected was on a hillside overlooking 
Lake Superior, and lay slightly below the level 
of the street, which itself sloped sharply down 
toward the Lake, and from northwest to south- 
east. The ground was underlaid with rock an(l 
covered with a thick second growth, containing 
clumps of fine young birches and one or two 
promising pines. It was immediately decided 
to place the house so as to preserve the best of 
these, and to make them count in the completed 
composition. The splendid view over the Lake 
and the desirability, in a climate as cold as that 
of Duluth, of giving as many rooms as possible 
a southern exposure, dictated the arrangement of 
the rooms and eventually led to the adoption 
of a bluntly V-shaped plan. The entrances and 
passages, the stairways and the garage were 
placed on the shorter, acute side of the angle, 
leaving the longer side, which commands the 
sun and the view, for the large living room with 
its dining alcove, the flower room, and the terrace 
porch. 
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View of the house from the west side, showing 
is in the wing to the left, yet the entrance is 

The morning sun streams across the Lake on to 
the breakfast table, and yet it is shady on the 
terrace on summer afternoons; the magnificent 
water view lies beyond the grouped windows at 
one end of the living room (one of which com- 
mands the sunsets); warmth and light flood in all 
day in winter on the plants in the flower room, 
and all year 'round the setting sun throws its 
last rays through one of the flower-room windows 
across the living room to the dining alcove. 
Every part of the living quarters has the best 
lighting all day long on every day of the year, 
and the plan arrangement likewise benefits the 
tedrooms on the second floor, as it insures them 
all the pleasantest outlook and the maximum 
amount of sun and air. 

■T^HE sloping site and the severity of the 
■*■ Northern winters also determined, from the 
first, that the house should have long, low lines, 
which would make it seem to snuggle back against 
the hillside and in among the trees. The owner 
had set his heart on a frame construction, so that 
the walls of his home might be of wide clapboards, 
but it was feared that this might give too light 
a building for the climate. The difficulty, 
however, was surmounted and his wish carried 
out by providing three "dead" air spaces within 
the walls, thus making them secure against 
the greatest extremes of temperature — sources 
of warmth in winter and of coolness in summer. 
Fir from nearby forests was chosen for the clap- 
boards, which were left unpainted and weather- 
proofed with a gray creosote stain through which 
the natural reddish tone of the wood glows 
softly, varying with each diff"erence in the grain. 
Stone from the lot itself was carefully selected 
during the excavation of the basement and was 
used for building the foundation walls and the 
massive chimneys, which are cunningly designed 
to show the texture and color of the stone and 
the beautiful fossil forms that occur in it. These 
great solid chimneys contrast sturdily with the 
wooden walls and furnish the chief motive of 
design on three sides of the house. Cedar 
shingles, laid with studied irregularity and 
stained only a slightly deeper tone than the 
clapboards, provide a roof which settles lovingly 
over the house and whose charmingly varied 
ridges and gables add greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the whole. Window and door trim was 
kept severely plain, and practically no exterior 
ornament was used, for none was needed where 
good proportion, careful placing of openings, and 
proper balance of form and mass took its place. 



the bay window of the flower room. The garage 
so inconspicuous as to be almost unnoticeable 



In the case we are discussing, such a simple 
expedient as running the clapboards vertically 
instead of horizontally, and covering their joints 
by a beveled strip (technically known as a batten) 
was all that was used to give emphasis to the 
central portion of the main facade. The purpose 
is accomplished successfully yet unostentatiously, 
and a pleasing variation in the texture of the 
walls near the entrance is provided without un- 
due contrast. A quaintly carved owl on either 
side the door and an old-fashioned, wrought- 
iron lantern complete a charming motive which 
seems to invite one to walk in. After all, unless 
a house is cheerful and home-like it has failed in 
its fundamental purpose, no matter how coldly 
and abstractly beautiful it may be; for it is es- 
sentially a place in which to live and work and 
entertain one's friends, and is most successful 
and most really beautiful when it looks to be just 



that. To obtain this eflPect by very simple means 
requires careful study by the architect and a 
sympathetic understanding of his materials,' 
but when, as here, he attains his goal, the result 
is always more completely satisfactory than 
could be achieved by much expensive and elabor- 
ate applied ornament. Incidentally, such de- 
signing means a considerable financial saving to 
the owner. 

npHE interior of Mr. House's residence is as 
-*■ delightfully livable as the exterior. The 
combination of living and dining rooms, so that 
the latter becomes an "ell" or alcove off the 
former, was a requirement of the owner, as were 
the complete isolation of this double-purpose 
room from the kitchen, and of the kitchen from 
the pantry. A pass-closet from dining alcove 
to pantry enables the maid to clear the table 
with great quickness, so that she need be in the 
room very little. The flat silver and linen 
in daily use are kept in two large, shallow drawers 
in the radiator enclosure under the window, 
and the rest of the tableware is cared for in the 
pantry, thus eliminating the necessity for a 
buff^et, and perpnitting the room to be furnished 
throughout for its double function. It was re-, 
cognized that in case of sale another owner might 
prefer two separate rooms, and so the walls were 
built in such a way that a dividing partition 
with a five- or six-foot opening might easily be 
added at any time. 

On opening the front door one finds oneself 
in a vestibule whose red-tiled floor leads to the 
right, past the circular oak staircase, and down 
a few steps into the living room. Directly 
ahead is the flower-room bay, and out beyond that 
the lawn; but before one's eye has reached that 
far it has been caught and held by the traceried 
oak oriel window which pierces the wall straight 
before him and permits a glimpse across the dining 
alcove, through the glass doors beyond, apd to the 
trees outside. This charming interior window 
keeps the little hall from seeming constrained, 
and gives a delightful feeling of openness and 
hospitality to the first floor without detracting 
from its intimacy. Seen from the other side, it 
makes an unusual and interesting feature for the 
dining alcove. 

The big square openings from the central por- 
tion of the living room into the dining and flower 
rooms, with their simple bands of twisted plaster 
ornament and their carved oak supporting beams 
ornamented with the Tudor rose, are exception- 
ally attractive, and help the delightfully uneven 
plaster surface of the walls to make wall covering 




A corner of the living room. The flower room, which is especially sunny and bright and in winter a 
mass of foliage, can be seen in the centre of the photograph, a few steps below the level of the living room 
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unnecessary. The steps from the hall come down 
into the livmg room between rough piers of the 
same stone that was used in the foundations, 
each piece especially selected for color and 
marking, and contrasting agreeably with the oak 
bookcases which fill that end of the room. A 
simple but well-designed limestone fireplace 
completes the room. 

_ A secret door in the paneling of the bookcases 
gives access to an "overflow closet" and wood- 
room into which fuel can be put from the outside, 
thus making the care of the big open fires quite 
simple. A door could easily have been cut from 
the wood room into the garage, but the owner 
wished the garage to be completely separated 
from the house so as to minimize the chance of 
noise and odors from it reaching the living 
quarters, and insisted on unbroken walls. 

The flower room is three steps lower than the 
living room and divided from it by a solid oak 
rail about three feet high, so that in winter one 
sees the potted plants and flowers without being 
unduly conscious of the cement shelf which 
holds them. The tile floor is as easy to clean 
as the shelf, and there is a closet with a sink 
for the watering of the plants and the filling 
of vases. 

ALL through the house particular attention 
was given to the future furnishing of the 
rooms in the placing of the doors, windows, and 
other fixtures. This is an important considera- 
tion in house planning which is only too often 
forgotten, so that much dissatisfaction arises when 
the family starts to move in after the building 
is completed and changes can no longer be made. 
It is worth noting that in this case the future 
distribution of the furniture was so well thought 
out that the owners, on taking possession, found 
places for all their belongings, and did not have 
to add or discard a single important piece. 

The bedrooms of the second floor were also 
carefully studied for the proper placing of the 
furniture and, in addition, were given individual- 
ity by varying their ceilings. There are three 
masters' bedrooms and each is differently 
"roofed." One has the usual flat ceiling, another 
a segmental arch suggesting a vault, and the 
third gains height and airiness by a ceiling which 
follows the slanting lines of the gable for about a 
yard before closing straight across. 

The completeness and convenience of the 
service portions of the house deserve special 
mention in these days when servants are so hard 
to get and still harder to keep. The common 
mistake of making the kitchen too large, so that 




View from the southeast. The.desirability, in a climate as cold as that of Duluth, of giving 
to as many rooms as possible a southern exposure led to the adoption of a bluntly V-shaped plan 



many steps are wasted in merely crossing from 
stove to sink or table, causing the cook to be 
perennially tired and cross without knowing why, 
was avoided. Instead the working space was 
kept compact, and provided with an unusually 
generous store room and serving pantry. The 
latter was isolated from the kitchen by a passage, 
giving cook and waitress each a separate domain, 
with access to the refrigerator, and allowing 
each to carry on her work without interfering 
with the other. 

From one side of the kitchen opens a sunny 
alcove, whose windows have the view toward the 
Lake and which forms the servants' dining room. 
It has built-in seats and table, and is as cosy a 
spot as one could wish. In addition it insures the 
proper ventilation of the kitchen by providing 
a cross draft. It is so attractive that the owners 
have been known to eat in it from preference 




The dining room is really an alcove of the living room. A sliding window — to the left of the door in the centre — 
gives access to a pass closet from the dining alcove to the pantiy, enabling the maid to clear the table with great speed 



during service "interregnums." There are two 
maids' bedrooms on the second floor, each 
with a southern exposure, a closet, and a wash- 
stand with running water, the latter in addition 
to the servants' bath. 

Besides vacuum-cleaning apparatus, a laundry 
chute and other standard modem household 
conveniences, the sliding panel between kitchen 
and serving pantry, the ventilated "cool" com- 
partment in the storeroom (which is so efiicacious 
that ice is needed only in the very hottest 
weather), the large number of closets, and un- 
usually liberal shelf space are among the features 
which make the house easy to run, and a home 
in which servants can be kept because they are 
happy and comfortable. The compactness of 
the arrangement throughout the service portion 
helps greatly to insure an economical menage, 
and one which the lady of the house can carry 
on herself without too great strain, should that 
unhappy time arrive, of which we all stand in 
dread nowadays, when the staff suddenly departs. 
The isolation and yet convenierice of the stairway 
to the laundry and the basement,"which permits 
washing or furnace tending without crossing 
the kitchen, is worth noting, as is the way in 
which the servants' quarters are completely cut 
off from the rest of the house and yet have easy 
access to it on each floor. Beds can, be made 
or the door bell answered without wasted time 
or steps, and yet without the constant appear- 
ance of servants in the portions of the house 
reserved for the family. 

TPHE relation of the building to the grounds was 
■*■ as carefully studied as the interior arrange- 
ment, and the lawns and flower beds were laid out 
so as to enhance the feeling that the house be- 
longs to its site. In the final analysis, appropri- 
ateness to its surroundings, its use, and its 
occupants is the sine qua non of architectural 
beauty. If we are ever to have the long-demanded 
"American" style, it will not come from a re- 
hashing of Italian or French or English or even 
of Colonial models, charming as such studies may 
sometimes be, but from working along the lines 
here followed. We shall achieve it only if 
we face our problems frankly, make pro- 
vision for the garage in the house, and for 
all the other modern requirements which 
were undreamed of before our day, study our 
American landscape in its varying phases, take 
account of our new materials and methods of 
building, and from these elements create our 
own type. 
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THE TiESIDENCe of 
MAJOR J. H. H. PESHIN€ 

at Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Myron Hunt, ^Architect 





First floor plan of the Peshine residence, with chapel. The chapel is shown in the foreground at the left, below 




General view of chapel and residence, showing the wooded hillside which forms the fourth enclosing wall of the patio, the three 
wings of the house enclosing it on three sides. This hillside is an east and slightly north slope and remains green throughout 
the year, which is an unusual condition in Santa Barbara, where practically the whole countryside slopes toward the south 
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Looking eastward between the residence and the private chapel 



The patio. The ancient olive trees were planted by Mrs. Peshine*s father many 
years ago, and their preservation and the planning of the house so as to bring the 
trees into the patio were important considerations in designing the place as a whole 



V. 




Southerly fagade. The house is on Centre Island at Oyster Bay, and has a wide outlook over the water 
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North entrance doorway 
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'"^f**'^il ™ w^.?f * ?°"'?'' ?-"^ '^^'?'- °^ facade The delicacy and interest of this detail are typical of Mr. Litchfield's 
St work. While truly Colonial m character, it has much of the charm of the work of the Brothere^dam 
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The hallway, with curved stair and interest- 
ing doorways to living room and dining room 



The dining room. The carved wood cornice, taken from an old house in' 
New Bedford, combines happily with the Outerbridge arms in the overmantel" 




The living room at the left of the hall. The furnishings throughout are in keeping with the character of 
the-house and give it that simple Colonial atmosphere which is so difficult of attainment in a new house 
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THE accompanying sketches were made to show how one can assemble rooms of nearly the 
same size and shape to form six different plans. The object also has been to make these plans 
cover as nearly as possible the same number of square feet and furnish the same living accom- 
modations. The first plan is the square house (Plan A); It is the simplest form and the 
least expensive. The second is an oblong or rectangular house (Plan B); the third is the L-shape 
house (Plan C); the fourth, the wing-shape house (Plan D); the fifth the U-shaped house (Plan E); 
and the sixth the pavilion type (Plan F). 

To carry out the comparison between these houses, for practical purposes, we will assume that each 
house is to be built of the same materials. The illustrations, however, for the sake of variety, show 
them of diflFerent materials, which will be described more in detail later. 

Each house has one or more piazzas for family use, a hall with coat closets and main staircase, living room, dining room, pantry, kitchen with 
store and refrigerator room, servants' hall, laundry, service staircase and corridor, service porch, four masters' bedrooms with two or three bathrooms, 
linen closet, three servants' bedrooms, with linen closet and one servants' bath. The service portion in each house is separated from the living portion. 
Doors and windows are arranged to give the maximum wall space for furniture. In every plan but two (the oblong and the pavilion types) there is a 
sewing room and linen room combined. The decks above the piazzas can be converted into sleeping porches. 
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The square plan 
(A). Exterior walls 
of brick, laid Flem- 
ish bond (side and 
end of brick alter- 
nately), with a wide 
white mortar joint 
and black headers 
(ends); cornice and 
window sills of mat 
glazed white terra 
cotta. Gutters, 

down pipes, and 
flashing to be of 
copper; roof of a 
particolored rough 
slate. Piazza floors, 
red tile and sand 
float plaster. Ceil- 
ing, porch columns, 
cornice, and balus- 
trade, wood painted 
white. Canvas 

deck. Copper or 
lead roof on front 
porch. Window and 
door frames, sash, 
and shutters 
painted white. In- 
terior: floors of par- 
lor, dining room, 
and hall first and 
second story to be 
hard wood finished 
in wax. Chamber floors 
soft wood for carpeting 
hard wood if preferred. Din- 
ing room walls laid off in 
paneling formed by wood 
strips ap- 
plied to plas- 
ter walls — 
all painted 
in mat glaze 
oil paint. 
Hall and 
parlor walls 





papered with paper of the 
same pattern. Bedroom 
walls may be paneled and 
painted, or papered, as de- 
sired. In all cases it is 
desirable to provide a 
hard wood shoe for the 
baseboard of each room, 
about three inches high 
and finished to match the 
floors. This is advisable 
anyway, whether rugs or 



carpets are used, as 
it protects the paint 
from broom and 
vacuum cleaner. 
The floors of all ser- 
vice portions of the 
house, including the 
servants' bedrooms, 
should be finished 
with a plastic pre- 
paration of some 
kind. The bath- 
room floors should 
be of tile and have 
coved base turned 
up on walls. Wall 
and ceilings finished 
in cement and 
painted with en- 
amel oil paint. The 
cellar ceiling lathed 
with wire lath and 
plastered with ce- 
ment. Fire stops of 
wire lath and ce- 
ment should be built 
in top of stud par- 
tition, and wood fur- 
ring at each floor. 
Some of" the finish 
noted above may 
sound extravagant, 
but the initial cost 
will be but a small 
percentage more than 
the ordinary way of build- 
ing, and the upkeep will 
be reduced materially. 
Servants' rooms are in the 
attic. This 
plan covers 
about 1,390 
square feet 
and has 
about 504 
square feet 
of piazza. 



The square house plan (A) 
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The oblong plan (B). 
Exterior walls finished with 
wide clapboards laid about 
nine inches to the weather, 
molded wood cornice and 
shingle roof. Piazza col- 
umns and cornice molded 
wood. Piazzas have floors or 
light brick, with sand float 
plaster ceilings and canvas 
deck roof. All gutters, down 
pipes, and flashings of cop- 
per. Exterior walls painted 
pale yellow and trimmings 
white. Shutters strong 
green. Semicircular porch 
roof of copper or lead. 
The interior finish to be as 
in Plan A, varying the color 
scheme of paneling, etc., 
to suit the character of the 
exterior of the house. The 
house covers about 1,919 
square feet of ground and 
has about 420 square feet 
of piazza space. The attic 
is unfinished. 
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The U plan (E). Ex- 
terior first story walls of a 
moderately rough surface 
white stucco; walls above of 
shingles laid about six inches 
to the weather. Shingle 
roof with copper flashings, 
copper hanging gutters, and 
down pipes. Chimneys cov- 
ered with stucco and tops 
finished black. Shingle 

walls stained with a white 
shingle stain. Door and 
window casings, sash, and 
frames, porch columns, and 
dressed exterior woodwork 
painted white. Piazza floors 
large red tile. The interior 
to be finished as in Plan A. 
The attic is unfinished. 
This house covers about 
1,910 square feet of ground 
and has about 406 square 
feet of piazza space. 





The U plan (E) 
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The wing-shape plan (D). 
Exterior walls finished with 
shingles laid about nine 
inches to the weather, with 
molded wood cornice and 
a shingle roof. Gutters, 
flashings, and down pipes 
of copper. Piazza columns 
and cornice molded wood; 
ceilings sand float plaster. 
Piazza floors brick or large 
red tile. Exterior walls 
unpainted or stained, and 
trimmings such as cornice, 
base, corner boards, door 
and window frames, sash 
and shutters, painted white. 
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The interior to be finished 
as in Plan A. If the den 
shown in this plan were 
eliminated and the space 
added to the parlor, it 
would form a living room of 
generous dimensions. The 
servants' bedrooms, bath, 
and linen closet are in the 
attic; also a large family- 
room which may be used 
as a work or storage room. 
This house covers about 
1,790 square feet of ground 
and has about 462 square 
feet of piazza space. 
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The L-shaped plan (C). Exterior wall 
finished with narrow clapboards laid about 
three and a half inches to the weather; 
molded wood cornice and shingle roof. 
Copper gutters, flashings, and down pipes. 
Piazza and porch columns, cornice and 
balustrade of molded wood; deck of piazzas 
to be finished with canvas. Porch and piazza 
floors red tile; ceilings sand float plaster. 
Chimneys stuccoed and tops finished black. 
All exterior wood work painted white 
except shutters, which are to be painted a 
blue green. The interior to be finished as in 
Plan A. This house has been planned with- 
out closets in the chambers. The idea being 
to use "fitment" wardrobes with drawers 
and compartments. The attic is unfinished. 
This, house covefs about 1,758 square feet 
of ground, andJias about 351 square feet of 
piazza space. Closets can of course be 
provided by sacrificing the necessary space 





Pavilion type 
plan (F). Exterior 
walls of a smooth, 
well-troweled gray 
stucco; molded 
wood cornice and 
shingle roof. Cop- 
per gutters, flash- 
ings, and down pipes. 
Exterior wood finish 
painted white and 
blinds a blue green. 
The interior to be fin- 
ished as in Plan A. 
The attic is unfinish- 
ed. The house covers 
about 2,038 square 
feet of ground, and 
has about 448 square 
feet of piazza space. 
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The pavilion type plan (F) 
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IN BUILDING a house the placement of the 
chimney or chimneys should be carefully 
considered. With thoughtful planning, one 
chimney may often be made to do adequately 
all the work of a small house of compact arrange- 
ment. If centrally placed it can serve as smoke 
outlet for furnace, kitchen stove, living room fire- 
place, and one or more fireplace openings in the 
second story. This placement likewise conserves 
the heat radiated from its walls, no part being 
lost as is necessarily the case when a chimney is 
built upon an exterior wall. 

A rambling type of building usually requires a 
number of cTiimneys, and under these conditions 
the slight heat wastage may well be disregarded 
for the added beauty of the exposed chimney. 
When designed to appear a corporate part of 
the house, and of generous proportions, it gives a 
satisfying eflFect of solidity and ties the whole 
structure to the ground. The Pierce-Spencer 
house chimney illustrated is an example of this 
type, and interesting also because of its success- 
ful combination of brick and stone. 

The requirements of sound construction de- 
mand that each chimney shall have a concrete 
footing, that its bricks shall be laid up in cement 
and mortar, and that it shall have flue linings of 
terra cotta or fire clay tile without lipped joints. 
It is best to build the chimney walls with an 
eight-inch thickness of brick and separate each 
flue from its neighbor by a four-inch brick parti- 
tion. 

Brickwork should be most carefully pointed 
with cement mortar; each section of flue lining 
to be set in cement mortar and joined to its com- 
panion with the utmost care, and the space be- 
tween the lining and walls grouted with mortar. 
If this work is faithfully performed it should make 
impossible the passage of sparks between joints, 
and also prevent wind seepage which so often acts 
as an agent in spoiling the otherwise good draft 
in a chimney. 

Chimneys should be free from any contact 
with the framework of the house. No joists 
should rest on chimney walls nor nails be driven 
into its mortar joints. Plaster should not be 
applied directly to the wall surface of a chimney 
incorporated in a frame house. This may be 
avoided by furring around the chimney with two- 
by-four studs, which should be kept at least one 
inch from the brickwork. The studs will serve 
as a nailing surface for interior trim and also pre- 
vent cracks in the plaster, which are almost cer- 
tain to occur where brick and wood are joined. 

Chimneys should be carried well above the 
height of the roof and those near by in order that 
the draft shall not be affected by the shifting 
winds. Overhanging trees also act as a detri- 
ment to a good draft. When consistent with the 
architecture of the house, much added charm 
and interest may be given the chimney by simple 
ornamentation of the shaft and chimney cap. 




The chimney of the old Pierce-Spencer house is a good example 
of the chimney designed to appear a corporate part of the house 

I^VERY house should have at least one fire- 
■*— ' place — a true home spot — ^where family 
and friends may gather and rest in the kindly 
glow from its fire. The selection of the type must 
be left to the owner and the architect, but there 
are points in construction which are common to 
all good working fireplaces. 

The diagram sketched shows a fireplace with 
the names of the various parts indicated and a 
suggestion of their proper proportions in relation 
to one another. Fireplace openings are usually 
from two feet six inches to four feet wide, and 
two feet six inches to three feet high, though 
many are made larger and those for coal grates 
are often much smaller. 

Splayed jambs reflect more heat into the room 
and look more graceful than those set at right 
angles to the back, but it is the wise and careful 
construction of the flue and throating upon 




which almost entirely depends the happy or evil 
work of the fireplace. The throat should be as 
near the front as possible, and should extend across 
the entire width of the fireplace opening. 

The sectional area of the throat, provided a 
damper is not used, should be nearly the same or a 
little less than that of the flue. The measurement 
of the clear sectional area of the flue should be 
from one half to one tenth that of the fireplace 
opening. Each fireplace should have a separate 
flue for the escape of smoke, and a trap door con- 
necting with an ash flue through which the ashes 
may descend to the cellar. 

The incorporation or addition of a damper is a 
great help in regulating the width of the throat 
and draft, and also serves to screen the room from 
sooty particles blown down. 

A down draft is likely to occur when a fire 
is started in a cold chimney, and to deflect such 
downward currents back into the warmer upward 
current a flat shelf is built at the bottom of the 
smoke chamber. When using a fireplace con- 
tinuously it is well to follow the ancient custom 
of raking the embers or coals into a heap and cov- 
ering them with ashes at night. They will 
smolder until morning and keep the chimney 
sufiiciently warm to make the fire start easily. 

' I ^HE flue, beginning at the throat, should be 
■■■ gradually contracted to normal size directly 
over the middle of the fireplace. If it is then 
necessary to deflect it to one side or the other, this 
object should be accomplished by easy bends. 
If the contraction is made directly to either side, 
the draft will always be stronger on the side 
nearer the flue, and the fire will consequently 
burn swiftly there and probably smoke on the 
other side. 

The hearth projecting into the room is sup- 
ported by a trimmer arch of brick or reinforced 
concrete, which bears on the framing or floor 
joists and on the chimney itself. On top of this 
arch is placed a filling of concrete or cement to 
the height required to receive whatever material 
be selected for the hearth, such as brick, tile, 
soapstone, cement, or marble. Very often the 
front hearth is made of marble and the back hearth 
of soapstone, which resists heat. 

It is necessary that the jambs and back of the 
fireplace be constructed of some fire-resisting 
material such as soapstone, fire brick, or cast 
iron, for the intense heat soon disintegrates any 
ordinary material. Even fire bricks are not long 
lived under these conditions, and when they are 
used it is well to protect the back hearth with a 
cast iron fireback. Some of the old ones our fore- 
fathers used were quaint and delightful, but if one 
has not the good fortune to possess an old one, 
there are very good reproductions on the market. 

When the jambs and back of the fireplace are 
of brick, a charming efi"ect and much practical 
gain will result from an application of white paint. 
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This has the effect of lightening the otherwise 
cavernous appearance of the fireplace opening 
when it is not in use and it also reflects the heat 
and light from the fire. 

The formal type of mantelpiece of marhle 
usually has jambs and back of soapstone left 
uncolored, this being more in character with its 
dignity than a lining of brick. For the facing of 
the fireplace there is a wide range of choice, only 
limited by the fact that it should be of some 
heat-resisting material. 

Ordinary brick, when of a pleasing soft tone 
and set with well-pointed joints, makes a very 
good facing for a simple, informal mantelpiece. 
Tapestry brick, hard, smooth-surfaced brick, or 
brick in tones of blue or yellow should never be 
tolerated, however. Another simple facing is 
that of stucco left in its natural neutral gray 
tone or painted to heighten the color scheme of 
the room. We have many examples of the use 
of tile facings in the old Dutch Colonial and more 
formal New England dwellings of the Revolu- 
tionary period. 

Sometimes the mantel itself forrns 
the facing. When a mantelshelf is 
used, it should not be given so great 
prominence that it has the appear- 
ance of overhanging the fireplace; 
neither should it look inadequate to 
hold a simple group of ornaments. 
Usually a width or projection of eight 
to nine inches is satisfactory. 

There seems to be a natural tend- 
ency to use the mantelshelf for the 
display of bric-a-brac, and it is often 
made the repository for casual objects 
such as books, pipes, and letters. A 
mantelpiece of great beauty is often 
spoiled in its appearance by the bad 
taste of the first sin, or the carelessness 
of the second. Choose your decora- 
tive objects for their beauty of form 
and suitability as mantel ornaments, 
and remember that it is much better 
to limit the number to two or three 
things than to chance an effect of over- 
crowding by using a greater number. 

When no shelf is used an over- 
mantel commonly takes its place. 
This may take the form of a paneling 
of wood, a mirror, a painting, a tap- 
estry, or a carved or molded orna- 
ment selected or designed to fit that 
certain space. 



' I ^HE Tudor, . French, or Italian hooded type 
■•■ of chimney has not been given much promi- 
nence in our domestic architecture, perhaps be- 
cause it seems best adapted to rooms of great 
spaciousness, or because the average American 
does not feel at home in the medieval atmosphere 
of which it is necessarily a part. 
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The hooded chimney place has, however, been 
very successfully used in some of our college 
dining halls and clubs and in the stately homes of 
those who are able to supply the massive carved 
furniture, rich hangings, and genuin^ old tapes- 
tries and paintings which make up its proper 
surroundings and form a fitting background. 

Perhaps one of the popular prejudices against 
the hooded chimney arose from the fact that the 
high fireplace opening which accorded with the 
hooded top had an unfortunate effect upon the 
draft. To obviate this, however, this space may 
be reduced by the use of an ornamental metal or 
glass apron or a formal valance of embroidered 
velvet. 

The accessories of a fireplace sometimes as- 
sume too great an importance and give a clut- 
tered appearance to the region about it. And- 
irons, tongs, shovel, hearth brush, poker, and 
(where wood is the fuel used) a bellows, are the 
real necessities. These should be of suitable 
size and material and of the same architec- 
tural period as the design of the 
fireplace. 

The protection of a fender seems 
a necessity in a room where floor or 
rugs are of great beauty, but may be 
dispensed with in a living room of 
simple character, provided the front 
hearth is of generous proportions. 
Some people feel that a fire screen is: 
a very real necessity, but one must 
sacrifice a certain amount of heat and 
an unhampered view of the flames 
in making use of its protection. A 
compromise may be effected by put- 
ting it in place only when the fire is 
left uncared for and when the house- 
hold has retired for the night. There 
is an ingenious type of screen which 
may be installed in the top of the fire- 
place opening and made to pull up 
and down like a shade roller. 

When coal is used in the fireplace, 
some form of basket grate is neces- 
sary to hold the fuel at a height 
where the air may pass in and through 
the coals. Usually these grates are 
made of iron, and the lovers of the 
blue flare of cannel coal may have 
as much pleasure in hunting for one 
of the quaint old English originals 
as the rest of us do in the acquisi- 
tion of a pair of old andirons. 
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EVERYONE planning to build a new home, 
or to remodel an old one, recognizes 
the necessity for incorporating in it 
modern plumbing of the best type; 
but to the majority of people the necessary sup- 
ply and drainage system seems so confusingly 
technical and uninteresting that their personal 
supervision is apt to end with the selection of 
pleasing fixtures. 

When the house is to receive its water supply 
from town or city system, that subject need 
occupy little attention other than care in the 
selection of pipe strong enough to bear the re- 
quired pressure, and the installation of a filter 
when there is any doubt concerning the purity 
of the water. If a community water supply is 
not available, resort must be made to a near-by 
spring, brook, lake, or well, with power supplied 
by ram, windmill, gas engine, or electric motor, 
and a tank provided for storage of water. 

The form of water supply having been deter- 
mined, the drainage system should next be given 
consideration. The first illustration shows a 
simple layout capable of caring for all the water 
matter from bathroom, kitchen sink, laundry 
tubs, and refrigerator, 
and the necessary vent- 
ing of the fixtures. 

The house sewer is 
that portion of the pip- 
ing connecting the 
house drain with the 
municipal sewer system 
or private sewage dis- 
posal plant, and is com- 
monly made of cylin- 
drical salt-glazed clay 
tile or cast-iron pipe. 

When clay tile is 
used, it is well to select 
deep, wide socket tile 
piping of double 
strength, and to make 
sure that each section 
is perfectly burned and 
free from cracks. The 
tile comes in two- and 
three-foot lengths and 
it will effect a saving of 
labor and money to use 
the longer ones when 
house and place of sew- 
age disposal are a con- 
siderable distance 
apart. The house sewer 
should be graded to 
have a good slope to the 
sewer connections, and 
should be laid in a 
trench dug to a depth 
below frost level. It is 
likewise important that 
the tiles be well bedded 
so that they will not be 
displaced by settlement 
of the ground, or jarred 
out of place when the 
trench is filled. 

The tile joints should 
be calked with oakum 
and then filled with ce- 
ment or hot asphalt 
until a perfectly tight 
connection is made. 
Any cement adhering 
to the inner surface of 
the piping should be 
removed by pulling a 
swab through the tile as 
the lengths are laid. A 
cast-iron pipe sewer, 
though more expensive 
than one of tile, saves 
labor in grading and 
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laying, since its lengths are greater and it is not 
easily broken or affected by frost. It is also 
easier to secure a good joint in the cast-iron piping, 
which may be calked with lead or wool, or made 
tight with a rusting mixture. 

/X)NNECTING with the house sewer is the 
^-* house drain — in this case supported by brack- 
ets attached to beams in the cellar ceiling. When 
installing a drainage system in an old house in 
which the cellar floor is already laid, or in cases 
'where the cellar floor is below the level of the 
sewer, it is best to hang the drain from the ceiling. 

When buried in earth below the floor, the 
drain should be made of cast-iron coated with 
asphalt inside and out; when suspended or lo- 
cated in a duct, it may be made of wrought-iron 
pipe either galvanized or asphalted. Any con- 
nection to the house drain should be made with 
Y fittings and one eighth bends used in any neces- 
sary changes of direction, as any sharp angles 
would interfere with the flow through the pipes. 

Clean-out ferrules should be placed at conveni- 
ent intervals throughout the drain so that every 
part will be accessible if a stoppage occurs. A 




cleanout should be placed where the drain enters 
the house, and others not less than ten feet 
apart along all the horizontal piping from the 
kitchen sink or any other source likely to dis- 
charge greasy water. The house drain should be 
large enough to carry off the maximum amount 
of sewage that it will be likely to receive at any 
time, and yet not too large to be self cleaning. 

/CONNECTING with the house drains should 
^^ be a fresh air inlet not less than four inches 
in diameter. The mouth of the inlet should 
be located well away from any opening to the 
house and protected from obstruction. When 
possible it is well to place it in the foundation wall 
and protect it with a metal strainer. 

Joined to the house drain and supported at its 
base by a brick pier or iron pipe rest or (when 
suspended) by iron hangers, is a soil stack which 
receives the discharge from all the fixtures 
shown in the system. - 

When the house is large and rambling and con- 
tains a number of bathrooms, it is often necessary 
to have several soil stacks; but in a home of mod- 
erate size, carefully planned, it will often be 
possible to drain all the 
fixtures into a common 
stack, provided the 
kitchen and laundry 
are placed in line one 
above the other, or in 
adjoining rooms, and 
the one or more baths 
on the upper floors are 
vertically above these 
rooms. This arrange- 
ment will effect an 
economy in the piping 
of both drainage and 
water supply and will 
also simplify the vent- 
ing of the fixtures. 

Connecting with the 
soil stack at a point be- 
low the lowest fixture 
and extending to a 
point above the highest 
fixture is a ventilating 
stack which provides a 
supply of air to the out- 
lets of the fixture traps 
and prevents their wa- 
ter seals being broken. 
A small vent pipe con- 
nects the vent stack 
with the trap of each 
fixture. From the 
point above its con- 
nection with the highest 
fixture, the soil stack is 
converted into a vent 
stack. This stack 
should emerge from the 
roof in a vertical direc- 
tion to a length of about 
twelve inches, and in a 
position located well 
away from any window 
or other opening which 
might carry the foul air 
back into the house. 

It is wise to increase 
the size of the pipe by 
at least one inch from a 
point one foot below the 
roof, as in cold climates 
the outlet is in danger 
of becoming choked 
with hoar frost during 
winter months. 

The opening about 
the stack where it 
passes through the roof 
should be made storm 
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tight by flashing of sheet lead 
or copper. 

Stacks are usually made of 
cast-iron pipe, but when the 
added expense need not be con- 
sidered, wrought-iron should be 
used. Both soil and vent stack 
should measure not less than four 
inches in diameter. 

BETWEEN each fixture and 
■*-' its connection with the soil 
stack is placed some form of trap 
to prevent the outlet of foul air 
and gas contained in the stack. 
A good trap should be self- 
scouring when its fixture is 
flushed, and should hold enough 
water to withstand loss by evap- 
oration for a generous length of time without 
breaking seal. If traps are placed as close to 
their fixtures as possible and are vented, there is 
very little danger that they will be affected by 
siphonage. 

The two kinds of traps commonly used are si- 
phon and non-siphon traps. Of the first variety, 
the simplest is the running trap which consists 
of a downward dip in the pipe, which, filling 
with water, prevents the passage of air. A close 
relative, known as a half S, is more commonly 
used because it can withstand almost double the 
pressure of the running trap. 

The non-siphon traps are made in such a way 
that siphonic action cannot entirely break their 
seals under any ordinary conditions, enough 
water always remaining to effect a seal. The 
drum trap is a simple form of this type. 

TN CONNECTION with the kitchen sink 
■*■ and laundry tubs, it is well to use a grease 
trap made of iron and located in the cellar or 
basement, so that there will be less annoyance 
from offensive odors when it is necessary to open 
and clean it. 

In planning the laundry and kitchen equip- 
ment, see that provision is made in the plumbing 
for hot and cold water connection and drainage 
for a possible washing machine and dish- 
washer. Provision should likewise be made 
for connecting the drip pipe "of the refrigerator 
with a trapped waste line connected with the 
house drain. 

Every plumbing system should be given two 
tests — one when the "roughing in" has been 
completed, and another after the fixtures and 
fittings are in place. 

For the roughing test, the openings should 
be closed up temporarily and a water pressure 
of at least ten pounds applied to the whole sys- 
tem, which should then be given a most careful 
examination for leaks, especially those likely to 
occur in out of the way places. 

When split hubs or defective pipes are found, 
they should be removed and replaced by perfect 
ones. The final test may be in the form of 
pungent smoke pumped into the system. Any 
large leaks will make themselves known by sight 
of the escaping smoke and small ones may be 
detected by the escaping odor. If soap suds 
is applied to the suspected parts the faulty 
places will be indicated by the bubbles formed 
there. 

TN SELECTING fixtures it is well to choose 
-*- those of extreme simplicity of line, free from 
heavy ornamentation either of color or of molded 
design. Laundry fixtures are now shown in solid 
porcelain, porcelain enameled iron, and soap- 
stone trays. The first two materials are made in 
separate tubs, are cast in one piece, and have a 
non-absorbent surface. The soapstone is a 
built-up tub, as usual, shown in groups of two and 
three, and has not a glazed surface, but is less ex- 
pensive than either the other materials. 

Be sure that your laundry trays are placed at a 
convenient height and in a position where they 
will receive an adequate amount of light. 

The same caution should be given concerning 
kitchen sinks. Place them where they will have 
plenty of light and ventilation, as near the 
pantry as possible, and at suificient distance 
from the kitchen range so that the people using 
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Faucets should extend far 
enough out over sinks to allow 
for easy filling of kettles and 
other utensils. The swing 
nozzle type of faucet combin- 
ing a hot and cold water sup- 
ply will be found a handy time- 



' I 'HE commonly used bath- 
■*• room fixtures at the present 
time are made of white porcelain- 
enameled iron or vitreous china, 
and the more luxurious bath- 
rooms have specially made fix- 
tures of white or colored marble. 
Tubs most often appear in por- 
celain enameled iron, as it is 
diificult to secure a perfect 
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them will not suffer discomfort from the heat 
of the fire. 

The height of the kitchen sink should be from 
thirty to thirty-four inches for the comfort of 
the majority of people, but this height may be 
varied to suit the individual. The sink should 
be made of solid porcelain, porcelain enameled 
iron, copper, or nickel silver, though the last 
two are mainly used in pantries and are not so 
easily kept clean as those with porcelain surface. 



secure a 
piece of workmanship in vitreous china when 
made in so large a fixture. 

When possible a built-in tub should be se- 
lected. One of this type may be built into the 
wall on one or more sides, and the bottom tiled 
into the floor. When installed in this manner 
there is no possibility of dust and dirt collecting 
behind and under the tub. A nickel-plated rod 
supporting a duck curtain may be fastened to 
the wall, giving protection for a shower if one is 
installed in connection with the tub. 

A good, looking lavatory to choose is one 
supported on china or glass legs or a form known 
as the "pedestal" type. 

The best water closet is probably the sipholi-jet 
variety used with a low down tank. It quickly 
and very thoroughly removes all contents from 
the bowl and refills with water very rapidly, all 
with a minimum amount of noise. 

Tj^AUCET handles, knobs, escutcheons, hooks, 
■*■ grab rails, soap dishes, and tumbler, paper, 
tooth-brush and towel holders, will all be most 
easily kept clean if made of china. All other 
fittings, including the exposed piping, should 
be made in a good grade of nickel plate. 

A supply and drainage system being quite use- 
less without some means of sewage disposal, I 
have shown in diagram a simple way to solve the 
diificulty in places where no municipal sewer is 
available. At a safe distance from house and 
well or other means of water supply, the sewage 
is discharged into a light-proof and air-tight 
septic tank made of concrete and divided into 
two compartments. It is there subjected to 
bacterial action which dissolves the solid matter. 
This action begins in the first container and 
continues in the second until nearly all of the 
harmful bacteria are destroyed. The drainage, 
being nearly clear water, is then carried off ty 
farm drain tile into the soil, or it may be used to 
irrigate a garden or lawn. 




A simple bathroom layout which requires a minimum amount of piping 





William C. Hays, architect 
The accessibility of the patio to the living rooms is charmingly demonstrated in this San Francisco 
home. The graceful arches lend an effect of spaciousness to what is in reality but a narrow court 



Albert Farr, architect 
Truly Italian is the artistry of simple lines and the disposition 
of wall spaces in this sunny cortile, or little a>urt, of the town 
residence of Dr. Guido CagUeri, of San Francisco. The re- 
liefs in plaster, the gracefmly modeled bench and fountain, 
the gaily painted flower-pots, are all delightful in their 
simple harmony 




A patio which captures for the city court the country delights of sunlight and growing things. But twenty feet square, 
the court succeeds, through the dignity of its design, in giving an effect of charm and spaciousness to a restricted setting 
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William C. Hays, architect 






An architect's answer to the desire for 
privacy is expressed in this patio of his 
own residence, designed by Mr. Elmer 
Grey of Pasadena. In the simple em- 
ployment of potted plants and rustic 
furnishings under the shade of a vine- 
clad pergola are all the intimate com- 
forts of an outdoor living room 



The "PATIO is an 
eSSENTIAJ^ TART of the 
CALIFOTiNIA HOMS 




Patio of the James 
Waldron <5illespie 
house at Montecito, 
Cal. A small central 
pool reflects the trop- 
ical planting and gives 
the grateful sense of 
coolness inseparable 
from water 




Cotton & Co., landscape architects. 
What amounts almost to a stolen privilege is this glimpse, into, 
the patio of the R. S. Moore residence in Menlo Park, Cal.^ — 
so intimate is its charm, so secure its privacy. The pleas- 
ing architectural design has been keyed most effectively 



Bertram Goodhue, architect 




Myron Hunt, architect 
The tranquil dignity of this inner court, appropriate 
eiUier to a city or a country residence, has been attained 
by the simplicity of its architectural lines and appoint- 
ments, "rae fountain. Youth, the work of Burt 
Johnson, is happily eloquent of the spirit of the place 




Bertram Goodhue, architect 
The luxury of Oriental seclusion is in this inner court of the residence of Mr. Henry Dater, 
at Montecito, Cal. A striking demonstration of the effective treatment of simple spaces is 
afforded in the colorful decoration employed on walls and pool and the sides of foliage-beds 
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The COTSrVOLD INFLUENCE in <^M£RICA 

'By HAROUD 'DONALDSON CBERLEIN 



COTSWOLD influence in American do- 
mestic architecture is a subject one 
hears alluded to with increasing fre- 
quency. Comparatively few people 
know what it is and either approve or disap- 
prove of it. The rest look wise and pretend they 
know, while secretly they question what it may 
be and hope that a further clue will be given them 
so that they may discourse without the mortifica- 
tion of disclosing their ignorance. Now and 
again someone, "daring to be ignorant of many 
things," is honest enough to ask 
outright, "What are Cotswolds?" 
in much the same spirit of naivete 
in which the callow young Oxonian 
who, hearing Keats discussed, in- 
genuously queried, "What are 
Keats?" 

For the benefit of those that 
know not the Cotswolds, except as 
a name, let it be stated at the out- 
set that the term designates a 
range of hills extendingfromnorth- 
east to southwest and forming a 
section of the great limestone belt 
that traverses the English Mid- 
lands. These hills, which make 
the watershed between theThames 
on the east and the Severn on the 
west, lie for the most part in 
Gloucestershire, but extend also 
into portions of Worcestershire, 
Oxfordshire, Somersetshire, and 
Wiltshire, while there is likewise a 
certain region of Cotswold archi- 
tectural affinities in Northamp- 
tonshire. 

This district, composed in the 
main of rolling wolds " and bare 
uplands, alternating with deep 
narrow valleys, well wooded and 
traversed by shallow, rapid streams," has an area 
of some three hundred square miles, varying in 
breadth from about six miles, in the south, to 
twenty-eight miles in the northern part. The 
average elevation is about six hundred feet, but 
several of the hills rise to the neighborhood of 
twelve hundred feet. So much for the necessary 
geographical information. The amiable reader 
may answer further questions for himself by 
consulting the map — always a wholesome and 
illuminating diversion. Let us now pass on to 
the issue immediately before us. 

WE SPEAK English. It is natural that we 
should do so. It is our mother tongue. 
American law, as everyone with any legal knowl- 
edge is well aware, is based upon English law, and 
English law is constantly being referred to for pre- 
cedents where none exist in American law. This 
also is natural. We haye inherited it, and every 
superstructure, whether of legal procedure or 
whatever else, must have a foundation. In 
precisely the same way, all of our traditional 
American architecture, save in the limited sphere 
of Dutch colonization, was directly derived in 
the first instance from one or another phase 



of architectural expression in England. There 
were also the Swedish and German elements in 
Pennsylvania. The Swedish was soon absorbed 
into the English. The German remained a thing 
apart and foreign and can scarcely be consid- 
ered a vital factor. 

It was inevitable that it should be so. The 
colonists transplanted to their new homes what 
they knew in their old, even to the extent of local 
peculiarities in joinery and the running of molds. 
The differences from prototypes subsequently 




An excellent example of Cotswold ashlar masonry in Bourton House, Gloucestershire, England, which 
dates from the late 15th century. During the 17th century a new front and back were added to the 
house, but the gables of the older part may be seen rising above the parapets of the newer construction 



evolved came by way of natural development. 
All this is simply a matter of history, which can- 
not be gainsaid. 

To revert to the Cotswold type of architecture 
for present inspiration in domestic design in 
America is neither — as some would have us be- 
lieve — a bit of aflFectation and archaeological 
pedantry, nor a piece of Anglomaniac inanity. 
It is only asserting our indefeasible right to a 
lawful part of our national heritage. 

This statement is purposely made with some 
vehemence because recently a capable writer 
was deploring, in a public print of wide circulation, 
the employment of any traditions in the develop- 
ment of modern domestic architecture in America 
except those that had become fully naturalized 
and adapted to local conditions during • the 
Colonial period. 

Such a course as he suggests could lead no- 
whither but to ultimate stultification of the 
domestic architect, the starving of invention, 
and a meagre provincialism. In the first place, 
history shows beyond peradventure that arch- 
itecture has ' always benefited and developed 
through the infusion of fresh elements which, 
in due course of time, have been assimilated and 
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incorporated in the great mass of tradition as 
they proved their worth. Persistent inbreeding 
in architecture is attended with the dangers of 
insanity and sterility, quite as much as in the 
animal world. In the second place, it is both 
illiberal and short-sighted to interdict what the 
writer alluded to is pleased to term a "foreign" 
mode, if that mode accords better with the tem- 
perament, manner of life, and personal taste of the 
individual who is to occupy the house, than do 
any of the modes that the gentleman in question 
prescribes as permissible; or if, 
again, the said mode satisfies local 
conditions of climate, landscape, 
and the most readily available 
supply of building material more 
fully than does one of the modes 
upon which he prefers to^set the 
stamp of his approval. 

ASA matter of fact, the Cots- 
-^^ wold mode is not a "foreign" 
mode. It cannot be called foreign 
because people who came from the 
part of England where it was in- 
digenous did not happen to settle 
in New England or in the middle 
colonies, or because when they 
built they happened to be so en- 
amoured of the all-prevalent Pal- 
ladianism that they chose to suc- 
cumb to its charms. The Cots- 
wold style is a part of our own 
architectural heritage that lay 
dormant for many year;, if one 
please so to put it, but neverthe- 
less just as much a part of our 
heritage, by every right, as any 
of the styles commonly practised 
in pre-Revolutionary days. 

Furthermore, on the score of 
consistency with local conditions — a theme upon 
which our friend blithely disports himself — there 
are certain parts of "these United States" where 
climate, topography, and the supply of materials 
all conspire to indicate the eminent suitability of 
some such type of architectural expression as the 
Cotswold mode. And, in that connection, be it 
remembered that the builders of Colonial days! 
did not always exhibit in this respect a superla-| 
tive degree of consistency. In much of New Eng- 
land the settlers built of wood, and continued to 
build of wood, though stone was plentiful, because 
they chose to follow their own bent and to stick 
fast to the local traditions of their old homes over- 
seas, despite the supply of materials at hand. In 
many parts of the middle colonies and the South, 
with abundant timber everywhere and brick and 
stone oftentimes hard to come by, they made 
every effort to build of brick and stone because 
that was their traditional wont. In both cases 
we see the assertion of traditional preference, and 
wholly justifiable preference, in the face of strong 
inducements to adopt other methods — a form of 
eclecticism and free choice no more sacrosanct 
then than now. 

Having vindicated our right to employ the 
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Ilmington Manor House, in England, Is said to have been 
built by Peter de Montfort, of the family of Simon de Mont- 
fort. The texture of the walls of dressed stone is exceed- 
ingly good and the treatment of the valleys in the root, as 
well as the arrangement of the windows, is noteworthy 



Cotswold style, against all censorious quib- 
blers, and having shown that the Cotswold in- 
fluence in American architecture is legitimate 
and logical, let us examine what are the quali- 
ties and character of the Cotswold style that 
recommend it, and by the adaptation of which 
American domestic architecture may derive an 
additional vein of enrichment. 

npHE Cotswold style is a distinctive archi- 
-*■ tectural type that evolved in the Cotswold 
district, partly as the result of favorable eco- 
nomic; conditions, and still more as the result 
of a peculiarly fortunate supply of local build- 
ing material. During the late Middle Ages and 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, this 
region, which was preeminently suitable for 
grazing and was covered from end to end with 
sheep walks, was the centre of the English wool 
industry. Its people were exceptionally pros- 
perous, and their prosperity was reflected in the 
numerous and substantial houses they built. 

The one universal building material through- 
out this region was the native limestone. To 
a certain limited extent, instances of partial 
half-timber, or " black and white work," occur, 
and also "siding" occasionally appears, while, 
for roofing, thatch is to be seen every now and 
again; but these are the exceptions, and stone 
is the almost unvarying rule. This same ac- 
commodating medium served for both walls 
and roofing. The limestone from certain 
quarries is so uniformly laminated that it is 
easily split into thin layers which are then 
fashioned into tiles or slates — "slats," as they 
are called colloquially — of the desired propor- 
tions, large and thick for use near the eaves, 
thinner and smaller approaching the ridge. 

For the walls, the stone is close-grained and 
soft enough to be wrought into every refinement 
of detail, and yet -sturdy enough either to 
be left quarry-faced or hewn for any sort of 
masonry, as it hardens more and more with ex- 
posure to the weather. Not only in the inter- 
esting treatment of their walls, but in all other 
particulars of structure did the old Cotswold 
builders exhibit a wonderful ingenuity "in 
producing most pleasing effects by the em- 
ployment of one single material." 

The "one single material" proved a potent 
bond of unity that served to compose and weld 
into one body a number of succeeding diversi- 
ties of style, so that the architecture of the 
whole region preserves a singularly homogene- 
ous character. Cotswold architecture, like 
architecture elsewhere, was subject to the 
effect of outside influences, so that one may 



gjpper centre) A doorway of Upper Slaughter Manor House, 
loucestershire, indicating what an admirable medium Cots- 
wold stone is for carving. The house itself is older than 
this doorway, which was added late in the 16th century 




Duhring, Okie ^ Zieglcr, architects 

While broader in body and somewhat higher than the aver- 
age Cotswoltl house, the style is unmistakably the same. 
Built of native Chestnut Hill stone, this house in Pennsyl- 
vania indicates what can be accomplished with local ma- 
terials and a little imagination 



find examples varying from late Gothic expres- 
sion, through Tudor, the incipient stages of 
Renaissance, down to the full-fledged modes 
of Inigo Jones and Wren interpretation, with 
not a few specimens of Georgian provenance 
bringing up the rear. One building, indeed, 
often displays the ear-marks of two or more of 
these successively predominating phases of 
taste. Had it been customary to use several 
diff"erent materials, these differences of style 
would have been conspicuous. As it was, they 
were all blended into one harm^ious whole; 
and this, incidentally, shows what an important 
factor unity of material is in reconciling divers: 
modes that might otherwise cause at least a 
degree of disturbance in the composition. 

WHETHER they were conscious of it or 
not — and they probably were not — the 
Cotswold masons were masters in the art of 
producing texture. In beauty and vigor of tex- 
ture lie much of the charm of Cotswold archi- 
tecture, and it is from a careful study of these 
modes of texture that we may learn a profit- 
able lesson. One hears a great deal of facile 
patter about texture, and one often suspects 
that the patterersare not so clear in their minds, 
as they might be about the nature of what 
they descant upon. The dictionary's defini- 
tion of texture as "that which is woven, a 
woven fabric, a web" cannot, of course, be 
literally applied to a wall of stone, or brick, or 
marble; but we may give a derived definition 
and say that texture, architecturally speaking, 
is the manner in which the units of a wall are 
combined, and the appearance they produce. 
This comprehends the nature and form of the- 
individual units, the quality of their surface 
and grain, and the method of jointing by which 
they are compacted — in other words, the weave 
of the wall, to speak figuratively. 

Cotswold walls are variously composed of 
rubble stone laid in rather thin layers, or in 
wider courses of roughly dressed ashlar, the 
precise character of the masonry depending, 
largely on the way in which the stone is got 
out of the quarry. When the stone comes out 
in large blocks, the wall is made of roughly 
squared pieces with regular coursed joints, or 
else the trimmings and angle quoins are dressed 
and the rest of the wall built of random rubble, 
or of coursed rubble. In many cases of the- 
better sort of work, the ashlar is carefully 
dressed and laid square on the beds and up- 
right joints. Again, in the districts where the 
stone is not quarried in blocks but comes out 
in thin layers, it is laid on its natural bed in 



(Lower centre) Northeast side of Upper Slaughter Manor_ 

A splendid illustration of Cotswold texture, the walls 

being of rubble, the quoins roughly dressed, and the trim^ 

all carefully hewn 
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Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, architects 
Doorway of a house near Philadelphia, with label- 
shaped dripstone of typical Cotswold design 



thin courses with dressed stone only for the quoins 
and trim. An especially good example of vigor- 
ous texture is seen in the walling of Upper 
Slaughter Manor House, in Gloucestershire, 
shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 
In addition to the usual modes of Cotswold tex- 
ture just enumerated, other ingenious combina- 
tions are to be found, from time to time, full of 
fresh interest. 

Another feature that contributes not a little 
to the charm of Cotswold architecture is the 
way in which the leaded glazing and the muUions 
of the windows carry through the texture and 
give a sense of continuity, which would be inter- 
rupted and marred by the unsightly voids pre- 
sented by large panes of plate glass. 

The typical Cotswold house was long in body 
and shallow, usually one room in depth. .Wings, 
when there were any, were set at right angles. 



so that when the plan was not a simple 
oblong rectangle, it became L-shaped, 
E-shaped, or H-shaped. This manner 
of planning was originally dictated by 
necessity, so that each member of the 
body might be covered by a single span 
of the gabled roof. When the body 
was thus but one room deep — generally 
i6 to i8 feet — abundance of light and 
ventilation was insured from two sides 
and sometimes three. 

When the fenestration was concen- 
trated in ranges of three, four, or six 
light casements, broad unbroken wall 
spaces were left which displayed the 
beauty of the masonry and gave an 
aspect of dignified repose. The design 
of these old houses, with their satisfy- 
ing disposition of voids and solids, 
heights and widths, attests a happy 
intuitive sense of composition on the 
part of the local artisans who built 
them, unaided, as most of them were, 
by any guide save tradition and com- 
mon sense. While accepting the guid- 
ance of tradition, however, they never 
surrendered liberty of action, and their 
independent resourcefulness bore rich 
fruit in a remarkable "variety in un- 
ity." Likewise, in the matter of de- 
tail, while conforming to the tradi- 
tional spirit of the' district, their work 
discloses a lively play of fanciful in- 
terest. In fine, the Cotswold style, de- 
veloped by the native master-builders, 
now long forgotten and often nameless, 

is distinguished by its breadth and simplicity, by 

its directness and sincerity. 

TET us now glance at a concrete instance of 
"^ direct Cotswold influence in America. Some 
of the illustrations show houses at St. Martin's, 
Philadelphia, admittedly designed under Cots- 
wold inspiration, because the architects and the 
owner were not only sensible of intrinsic Cots- 
wold charm but also recognized that local condi- 
tions of climate, topography, and native supply 
of building materials approximated Cotswold 
conditions and favored the choice of such a mode. 
No attempt was made to reproduce any Cots- 
wold house, or group of houses; that would have 
been foolish. But by drawing inspiration from 
Cotswold models for the general manner of treat- 
ment and by making such adaptations as the 
needs of the individual case dictated, a result 



was achieved wholly satisfactory to all concerned 
— including the occupants, harmonious with 
the natural environment, and consistent in the 
employment of materials native to the locality. 
What more could any one desire? 

The adoption of the Cotswold style did not in 
any wise fetter the architects' freedom of action, 
but rather proved a stimulus in certain respects. 
To point only to one or two illustrative instances: 
there is the door detail of one house and the stone 
entrance porch of another. In both cases the 
execution of carved detail — whether for the 
label-shaped dripstone or for the molded tym- 
panum and the baluster spindles — required the 
exercise of imagination on the part of someone, 
and that someone was most probably not the 
artisan who wielded mallet and chisel. 

The modern mason, nurtured upon unimagina- 
tive, mechanical Victorian traditions of smug 
exactitude, is not disposed to regard the mica- 
ceous Chestnut Hill stone as a fit medium for any 
sort of carving, although the older masons of 
the Colonial era did not contemn it. To de- 
termine upon and push to execution — and very 
satisfactory execution it is, too — the interpreta- 
tion of these details in this particular medium 
required imagination as the initial motive power. 
If necessity be the mother of invention, assuredly 
imagination is the sire. And the workings of 
sire imagination and offspring invention may 
easily be detected also in sundry other particulars 
of these modern Cotswold houses, imparting 
a very real vitality to their fabric. 

The illustrations are sufficient to prove that 
the plant of Cotswold influence has taken firm 
root in at least one spot of America, and has 
found a kindly soil in which to flourish and to 
justify its transplanting. Its flower, to be sure, 
is somewhat different from that of the parent 
stock, but the identity of species and the legiti- 
macy of descent are unmistakable. There are 
other places, too, where it has taken hold and 
prospered. 

In justifying the presence of the Cotswold 
influence in America, or in interpreting its de- 
velopment on this side of the water, no one would 
advocate for an instant the mere blind and servile 
copying of what was done in the Cotswolds. 
That would be sheer architectural simianism 
and would deserve nought but ridicule. But 
there is undoubtedly a rich store of inspiration 
to be gained from studying Cotswold tradition, 
and a legitimate field for its employment without 
in any sense dwarfing the originality of the 
American architect. 




Edmund B. Gilchrist, architect 
An American adaptation of the Cotswold. A row of small houses at St. Martin's, Philadelphia, executed in native 
Chestnut Hill stone, which show clearly that the architect derived his inspiration from the English Cotswolds 



The TIMBERED TiOOM HAS A T>ISTINCTIFE CHARM 



E. W. U^FF, Architect 




Sincerity in architecture is nowhere expressed more strongly than in the frank exposing of its supporting framework, and it is becajse of this sincerity that the 
timbered room always appeals. These two views of a Santa Barbara living room show it to be an unusually good example of the charm inherent insueh work 
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When your personal preference is for marines, such a painting 
might well occupy the place of honor over your mantel 
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Not all ancestral portraits are decorative, but when they possess a decorative 
value equal to their pictorial importance they are eligiole for the overmantel 



MIOM earliest 
times the fireplace 
with its tradition 
of hospitable 
warmth and good cheer 
has been a symbol of 
home and much that 
home means to the aver- 
age human. Besides its 
symbolic associations 
and its material contri- 
butions to man's com- 
fort, or perhaps because 
of them, the fireplace is 
commonly an important 
if not the dominating 
architectural feature of a 
room. True, it no longer 
serves as the family cook- 
stove and bake oven 
undermodern conditions, 
but it more and more be- 
comes an element of dec- 
oration. We strive, of 
course, to maintain all 
the symbolism of the 
fireplace together with 
some of its useful fea- 
tures, but we insist that 
it have a definite orna- 
mental purpose as well. 

Sometimes we concen- 
trate too narrowly on the 
fireplace and fail to make 
it sympathetic with the 
particular room in which 
it may be found. Or per- 
haps the poor fireplace is 
merely a hole in the wall 
and the mantel a place to 
rest one's ash tray. In 
either case something is 
wrong — the fireplace is 
too exalted or it is too 
lowly. It fails therefore 
to accomplish any pro- 
per decorative purpose. 

I like to think of a 
room as presenting some- 
what the same problem 
that confronts the artist 
who has a new canvas be- 
fore him. In both cases 
there is opportunity for 
the expression of the in- 
dividual through his ideas 
of composition and hand- 
ling of color, through his 
choice of elements, and 
through his choice of a 
centre of interest. This 
centre may be established 
by composition, by color, 
or by a combination of 
both, but it must always 
be in harmony with the 
rest of the work, both in 
composition and in color. 
So with.the room and the 
fireplace. We may give 
it interest or make it im- 
portant by reason of its 
size, shape, or intriguing 
design, or we may sub- 
ordinate the size or form 
and attain distinction by 
color — marble white in 
one room, gray tiling or 
tapestry brick in another, 
to mention a few of sev- 
eral variations. 

I speak here only of 
the fireplace which "be- 
longs" to the room. 
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There are fireplaces which are as much related to 
their respective rooms in design as the duckling is 
to a brood of chicks. Such fireplaces are not 
dominant. They just don't belong. 

Then, too, there is the fireplace which is con- 
spicuous by reason of some minor inharmony or 
discord in color or size — some lack of under- 
standing with the walls, the ceiling, the fixtures, 
or the woodwork or furniture. Our purpose is 
therefore not to make the fireplace a five-legged 
calf or a blue Killarny rose, but to make it a 
strong centre of interest with sympathetic rela- 
tion, both of color and line, to its surroundings. 
Like the freaks just referred to, the really bad 
fireplace is quite rare. But it is not rare for man- 
kind to bedizen and bedeck the architect's noble 
work with all manner of fantastic odds and ends. 
The mantelpiece, like the great stove in a coun- 
try store, too often attracts everything which 
has no pressing useful purpose elsewhere. Thus, 
we find on the mantlepiece, in some cases, a mot- 
ley collection of photographs — yes autographed, 
if you will. They would be much better in an 
album lying on the marble-top table in the parlor 
next to the dear departed canary sur la cloche. 
Or the striving fireplace desecrator will line the 
mantel with books, good enough in themselves 
perhaps, but by no means intended to lend artis- 
tic merit to a fireplace. Again, a noble structure 
with a tantalizing expanse of wall above it will be 
surmounted by an insignificant little picture 
which frequently bears no proper relation as a 
decoration to the fireplace or to the rest of the 



THE problem of overmantel decoration is 
not a new one. It has been happily solved 
many times and in many different ways. One 
has only to study interiors of the past to learn that 
the fireplace can be and has been made to fit the 
room; and, as one surveys this problem in a 
broad way and in the light of past experience, it 
becomes clear that the observance of a few out- 
standing principles will bring acceptable results. 
The essential things are simplicity, harmony, and 
color. Confusion and pettiness have no place 
at the household shrine. For example, if you 
like sculpture and have or can obtain a certain 
piece which means much to you, there is no 
reason why, within certain limitations as to size 
and subject matter, the fireplace should not be its 
pedestal; but, to make the mantelshelf a catch- 
all or a parade ground for the passengers of Noah's 
Ark is inexcusable. There is no fixed rule by 
which we may know in advance just how many 
objects may be placed on the mantel-shelf with- 
out losing simplicity. Since the popular tend- 
ency is to use too many objects, a good working 
plan is to find one dominating piece and there- 
after to rule off all other articles, unless they 
definitely and clearly serve to strengthen the 
general decorative scheme or to counteract a 
defect of decorative quality in it. Of course, 
where a local effect of balance is desired, two 
similar objects such as candlesticks, figures, or 
vases are used at opposite ends of the mantel- 
piece. Good composition permits a central 
interest placed between the balanced objects, 
such as a panel or a tapestry, depending on cir- 
cumstances. 

A full consideration of the question of har- 
mony in overmantel decoration would carry 
far beyond the limits of this article. It is a 
cjuality or characteristic of art expression which 
is diflicult to define in positive terms and so that 
any one can go forth and produce it. We seem 
to be most keenly aware of harmony when we 
perceive disharmony, discord, or inappropriate- 
ness, not only in decoration but in the other arts 
as well. Another difiiculty is that there is no 
fixed universal standard of harmony by which to 
test any given arrangement or decorative scheme. 
Artists and students of color and design recog- 
nize certain principles which they can consciously 



the OVERMANTEL 
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apply with success. On the other hand, many 
people who have had no training whatsoever 
seem to possess an instinct by the operation of 
which they unconsciously " do the right thing" or, 
in other words, get the same results as those who 
apply the rules; and many times they introduce a 
naivete which goes even farther in producing 
pleasing effects than the rigid adherence to rule. 

Some of the elements entering into harmony 
in decoration are subject matter, form, and color. 
To enumerate them almost brings to mind pic- 
tures of examples. As to subject matter, we 
can agree that most overmantel decorations 
suitable for a boudoir would hardly do for a 
library or a club room. In this field, the in- 
stinct of the amateur is almost as dependable as 
the seasoned decision of an expert applying a 
rule. We are always growing in art, and the 
selecting and placing of a new thing in an old 
setting and in a pleasing way is creative, so that 
the amateur may well, and should, exercise artis- 
tic selection, certainly as to subject matter. 

To produce harmony in form or design re- 
quires more knowledge and study than the or- 
dinary householder possesses, and this accounts 
for the great vogue which "period" decoration 
has long enjoyed. If done intelligently it 
almost insures harmony of form, because our 
forebears worked long and earnestly in evolv- 
ing their decorative forms. They understood 
rhythm and balance and successfully applied 
their knowledge in the construction and handling 
of numerous varieties of fireplaces, many of 
which we easily identify as of this period or that, 
according to their characteristics of construction 
or ornamentation. 

'\X7'HETHER one selects a decorative style 
' • of some well-defined period or of no period 
at all depends on circumstances and personal 
preferences. Races and nations simultaneously 
produced widely differing forms of interior fur- 
nishing and these forms have developed through 
hundreds of years, responding to the tastes and 
needs of the various peoples in different climates 
and with divergent cultural tendencies. To take 
examples only at random, we think of the Eliza- 
bethan style as substantial and comfortable, and 
Louis Sixteenth as delicate, elegant, and for- 
mal, admirably suited to powdered wigs and ruf- 
fled sleeves. Our own Colonial productions dis- 
close a highly refined grace coupled with strength 
and utility, somewhat severe but always pleas- 
ing in line. Whatever the period chosen for a 
room or a house, harmony of form is attained if 
the style of that period is consistently and intel- 
ligently used throughout, although by careful 
selection and arrangement mixed periods may be 
used in producing more or less individual effects. 
For that matter, even the most clearly defined 
periods contain ideas borrowed from preceding 
periods. It is therefore no crime to mix periods 
if it is done with discernment and discriminating 
selection. Furthermore, the venturesome decor- 
ator, amateur or expert, will take from the past 
or from a foreign source what pleases him and add 
to it his own original conceptions or purely Ameri- 
can conceptions based on our ideals and habits ot 
life. It is a false idea and widely current that 
one must abjectly copy what is good in subject 
matter and form as worked out in times past in 
order to attain overmantel decoration of artistic 
merit. If this were so, no one but the very 
wealthy could afford the pleasure of harmonious 
and artistic surroundings. 

It may be presumed that most persons and 
families of ordinary means have art objects of 
various kinds which would serve admirably as 
overmantel decorations in the absence of panels 
or other things made especially for that purpose 
or for a particular place. I have in mind em- 
broidered fabrics, vases, statuettes, carvings, 
panels, and possibly many other kinds of art 
objects. Of course, here lies the pitfall of over- 



ornamentation or of bad 
taste in selection. The 
selection and arrange- 
ment must be studied 
with care so that the 
cherished possessionswill 
not only retain their 
charm of association but 
will also serve a useful 
and ornamental purpose. 
A m o s t charming ex- 
ample of what can be 
done with one's art object 
possessions is shown in 
the reproduced photo- 
graph of the fireplace in 
the living room of Mrs. 
John W. Alexander. 
There is here a dignity 
and grace of line pleasing 
beyond measure, yet no 
effort has been made to 
follow a period or to 
force an effect byunusual 
means. True, not every 
person can possess the 
master panel shown in 
this setting, but the other 
things, or objects of eq u al 
decorative value, are 
available to almost any 
one. 

DROBABLYno feature 
of interior decoration 
furnishes so many oppor- 
tunities for failure as the 
choice and handling of 
color. To see and to 
think in terms of color 
seem to be gifts. As 
Beethoven in his later 
years composed sym- 
phonies without being 
able to hear a note, so 
the born colorist com- 
poses the color sym- 
phony of a room without 
having actual colors be- 
fore him. Some call it 
color imagination. As 
with a musical composi- 
tion so with the color 
composition; given the 
keynote or the basic 
theme, the rest reveals 
itself in the work of crea- 
tive genius. To the artist 
decorator, there is a fas- 
cination about starting 
with a keynote decora- 
tion and calling upon his 
imagination to supply 
the accessories most ef- 
fective in echoing and re- 
eechoing in proper tonal 
values the predominant 
notes. Reversing the 
procedure, the decorator, 
having developed a room 
with suitable color har- 
mony and having a defi- 
nite decorative idea, has 
the great pleasure of 
completing his work with 
a master stroke which 
will crystallize his color 
scheme and, to continue 
the musical analogy, in- 
troduce deep melodic 
tones to support the var- 
iations and overtones. 
This is conveniently and 
effectively possible by 
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The mantel in Mrs. John W. Alexander's living room is a charming example of 
what can be done with one's art object possessions in beautifying the fireplace 




Rose Cummmg, decorator 
In the absence of panels or other things made especially for the purpose, mirrors 
and art objects of various kinds serve admirably as overmaStel^ecoratro^ 
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the use of a carefully selected panel, 
tapestry, or other important and suit- 
able decorative work over the fireplace. 

A successful overmantel handling re- 
sults frequently from the use of a paint- 
ing of proper color, size, and subject 
matter. Many people like to have the 
portrait of an ancestor sagely standing 
or sitting guard over the room from a 
point of vantage above the mantel. If 
one's taste runs to ancestors or other 
portraits there can be no objection to 
such a decoration, if it is likewise har- 
monious as to color and suitable as to 
size and shape. Regardless of subject 
matter, some paintings are decorative 
in their treatment and appearance 
while others are purely pictorial. 

The purely pictorial painting is less 
satisfactory as an ornamental decora- 
tion than the painting which is worked 
out along decorative lines. This is men- 
tioned here because even portraits of 
ancestors or others may have a decora- 
tive value equal or superior to their 
pictorialimportance, and such canvases 
frequently add much as overmantels to 
the decoration of large rooms, especial- 
ly those of dignified character. Such 
paintings I usually think of as formal or 
impersonal, more appropriate because 
of their purely decorative quality than 
by reason of the historic interest of 
their subject matter. Decorative paint- 
ings other than portraits I think of as 
companionable personal things having 
not only the appeal of abstract beauty 
but also a special esthetic appeal to the 
particular person or group of persons who are des- 
tined to look at them day after day and find them 
satisfying to some feeling perhaps not easily an- 
alyzed. Such a painting is an ideal overmantel 
decoration. To be a joy forever, it should reflect 
the individual choice of the possessor so far as its 
subject matter is concerned, be it landscape, ma- 
rine, or still life. Different people have widely 
varying preferences in this respect. Some love the 
mountains — some the sea. Others find joy in an 
arrangement of flowers or other objects. 

Assuming that a decorative canvas or paint- 
ing is better suited to overmantel use than a pic- 
torial or naturalistic canvas, we will look for more 
imagination in a decorative work. This very 
quality, indeed, goes far toward making the 
decoration a success. It gives a wide range of 
selection in the use of form and color, and when 
well done affords an ever-renewed source of joy 
in contemplation. This is important in decora- 
tion because one lives in every day contact with 
the things which go to make up the stage setting 
of existence, and this setting may as well be 
pleasing as not. 

TN CONSIDERING examples of overmantel 
■*• decoration more particularly from the point 
of view of color, one may properly refer to the 
decoration of his own studio. I call it a studio, 
but it may just as well be called a living room, 
since it is no larger than hundreds of living 
rooms and is actually so used. Fortunately, 
there was an opportunity to work out the color 
scheme of this room, having in mind the problem 
of making it suitable both as a living room and 
as a room in which to paint occasionally. The 
white plaster walls were tinted a bluish-green 
and covered with theatrical scrim in natural 
color, thus giving a veiled patina showing warm 
greenish-gray at some angles and in some lights, 
and radiating a charming play of intermingling 
blue and green in other lights. The fireplace, 
of no particular period design, but well pro- 
portioned and having a graceful raised orna- 
mentation, was painted a cream color. Con- 
sidering that the furniture would be rather 
severely worn, pieces were chosen which suggest 
the Jacobean, but I used a free hand in applying 
chintzes and in varying the tone of the furniture 
to suit the environment. Thus, an English 
chintz having a predominating gray tone with a 
faintly traced pattern in green, rose, brown, and 
blue, covers the slip seats of the chairs, and is 
particularly effective with the reverse or wrong 




Fireplace setting in the author's own studio 

side exposed, because the color is neutralized 
and the design becomes unobtrusively fantastic 
and suggestive of an ancient fabric. Having 
estabhshed the color and tone of the walls and 
the chintz, it was easy to produce a harmonious 
tone on the exposed wood portions of the chairs, 
tables, and other pieces of furniture by carefully 
sand-papering the original black finish and rub- 
bing in gray lead paint. 

I then considered the question of a suitable 
panel for over my fireplace, one which would at 
least carry out my ideas as to color harmony — 
not a difficult problem to be sure because of 
the relatively neutral tone and character of the 
setting. In fact, almost any decorative panel 
within certain tone and color ranges would be 




The purely decorative overmantel painting should be one 
that possesses a special appeal to the particular person 
or group of persons who are destined to look at it daily 



suitable as an overmantel in such a 
room, the main problem bemg to 
secure a canvas of pleasing subject 
matter. While another person might 
have chosen a landscape, a marine, 
or a formal flower arrangement, my 
preference was for a decorative still 
life panel depicting a colored Italian 
plaque, showings in the foreground an 
old Italian vase with sprays of dog- 
wood reaching up and enshrining the 
figures of the plaque. The ivory or 
cream color of- the vase repeats the 
cream of the woodwork and the fire- 
place in a slightly more intensified 
tone, while the bluish tinge of the 
walls is brought to a color focus in the 
vibrant bluish - green background 
against which the plaque of the panel 
is posed, and which seems all the more 
radiant by contrast with the rich yet 
restrained vermilion of the Madonna's 
robe flowing into the dark blue-green 
of the draperies enfolding the Ma- 
donna figure and the child and cherub 
figures. This panel is balanced on 
either side by wrought-iron candle- 
sticks with black Russian candles. 
Many persons wishing a decoration of 
different subject matter might find joy 
in contemplating in such a room a 
large decorative landscape with slender 
birches in the foreground, their tops 
glowing with autumn color and sil- 
houetted against a marine and sky 
background, the blues in the back- 
ground repeating in intensified degree 
the bluish tinge of the blue green walls, 
and the greens of the foreground accomplishing 
the same accent for the greenish tinge of the 
walls. 

TN THE olden days, decoration or furnishing 
■^ to produce a rich and pleasing effect was 
practically limited to few relatively, whereas the 
wider distribution of culture and wealth now 
makes it possible for almost everybody to enjoy 
the contemplation of and association with artistic 
surroundings. This is true not only in the modem 
country house but also in the apartments of the 
great cities. A grand scale is not necessary to 
the possession of satisfying surroundings, and the 
small hearthstone of a city dweller's flat may very 
well carry a message of beautj' and good cheer to 
counteract the drab of everyday affairs. 

Taking into consideration all aspects of 
overmantel decoration, and this almost nec- 
essarily includes the whole field of decoration 
of home interiors, my feeling is that we 
have failed to make the most of color. We 
are always "playing safe," reducing intensity 
here and eliminating variety there. We do 
very well in having pur decorations fit their 
surroundings, and we are not lacking in a 
sense of form so that, in black and white, 
our efforts are commendable. However, we 
fun to grays and monotones. We have little 
courage in the use of color, although it is 
almost, universally pleasing to mankind. By 
color, I do not mean the indiscriminate 
splashing on of garish pigments, but I do 
mean the use of a variety of colors so har- 
monized in tone and value and so placed 
with relation to each other as to produce a dis- 
tinct effect of richness — the reaction produced 
by looking upon a fine rug. The good Oriental 
rug is an example of the proper use of color. 
Here one will find a great number of different 
colors, many of them very intense, but in 
areas so proportioned and arranged that no 
single spot is obtrusive. The color spots 
formed by decorative objects in a room may 
well be compared to the color spots presented 
by the decorative forms in the rug. Similarly, 
the fireplace decoration, on account of its usual 
central position, corresponds to the keynote 
or central figure of the rug. So, when I say 
color, I do not wish to be misunderstood as 
subscribing to the "isms" and color contortions 
which from time to time make the art-seeking 
householder rub his eyes. One need not be con- 
founded by jazz either in music or in decoration. 




SOLVINg the %ADIATOR "PROBLEM 

"By ^MARY HARROT) 3\(0RTHEND 



UNTIL recent years very few of the many 
attempts that have been made to con- 
form the radiator to its environment have 
been successful, the problem perplexing 
both architect and decorator. That the ugly 
surface must be concealed was a self-evident 
fact, yet it was a mooted question demanding not 
only right placing but the satisfactory linking 
of it with the room furnishing. 

Window seats are admirable for the disguising 
of a radiator, the simplest way to accomplish 
this being to enlarge the panel back under the 
window stool, lining it with asbestos boards from 
a fourth inch to an inch thick, and encasing the 
radiator within this space. This can be done by 
the use of either one or two grilles. In the latter 
case the one should be placed above the other, 
thus allowing sufficient space for the free circu- 
lation of air. In addition to concealing the radia- 
tor it becomes a practical feature as a window 
seat. Still, this is not a perfect arrangement, for 
the circulation of warm air has a tendency to 
send dust upward, lodging in the draperies. 
Then, too, if the opening is at the top it does not 




A niche in the wall, fitted with a decorative screen, 
serves admirably for the concealment of a radiator 



allow for the placing of a covering or cushion. 
This difficulty can be overcome, however, by 
placing a top grille in the front panel. 

/^ FTEN old bits of furniture can be used for this 
^--' purpose, by perforating the decorations to 
allow the escape of hot air, the only drawback being 
that only pieces which will not shrink with the heat 
should be chosen. Various kinds of furniture are 
adaptable for this treatment, including chests, 
benches, tables, cupboards, and cabinets. Often 
a modern piece may be used in this same manner 
through creating a panel eff'ect, outlining it with a 
color, and inserting behind it a metal mesh which 
can be painted to match the tone of the grille. 
In order that it may be easily cleaned it is 
better to remove the back, lining the piece itself 
with non-combustible material. Stand it away 
from the wall to allow better circulation of air 
and it will resemble a piece of furniture rather 
than a radiator enclosure. 

ANOTHER unique method demands the 
■^^ hinging of one of the panels in the wall. 
This can, if you like, be divided into halves, and a 
screen used to hide the lower section. Inside the 
panel a grille can be inserted and this can be 
decorated to match the period of the room. Dur- 
ing the summer months, the panel swings back 
into place and all evidence of radiator treatment 
is removed. 

Built-in cupboards off"er a splendid opportunity 
for the insertion of a radiator. It can be installed 
in the lower section and instead of doors, a grille 
or lattice work may be used to allow a free pas- 
sage of air. The latter eff'ect is sometimes 
obtained by the use of thin wooden strips, but 
they are not so eff'ectual as rattan, which does not 
warp or rattle, and is susceptible to decorative 
treatment. - The value of these is that they do not 
hold the air inside and are much more attractive 
than wire netting. 

The flat radiator is often necessary when fitted 
into a dado, the heat issuing from openings in 
the tbp which are disguised by wire mesh. There 
is no tangible hint of radiator usage in this 
method, for to the casual observer it seems like 
a wainscot only. 

THERE must be a certain quantity of heat liber- 
ated to warm a room. This is fixed, whether 
the radiator is enclosed or exposed. Therefore en- 
closing it does not aff^ect the size of boiler required 
nor does it cause more coal to be consumed. 
However, in order to liberate the same quantity 
of heat in the room an enclosed radiator must be 
larger, i. e., have more surface, than it would were 
it exposed. How much more, depends upon the 
method used to conceal it. It is customary to 
increase the size of a radiator from 15 to 30 per 
cent, where it is to be concealed from view. 

Niches in the wall can be utilized for the inser- 
tion of radiators, and covered with a decorative 
screen they are most attractive. Often doors 
ornamented to match the color tone of the room 
are placed on either side of a niche and when 
closed they hide the radiator, giving" a cupboard 
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eff'ect. Closets are occasionally used for the 
radiator's installation, a method that is es- 
pecially practical for nursery use as it insures 
the little ones from the danger of getting burned. 
An enclosed radiator, while it would answer the 
same purpose, has the objection that the valves 
are less accessible. In both these cases the recess 
into which the radiator is placed should be made 
thoroughly fireproof by lining with metal or 
asbestos. 

TN THE treatment of grilles the architect is 
■*- allowed a wide choice of designs which range 
from the scjuare barred ones to those showing 
Greek motifs; and in the construction of the 
enclosure, wood, metal, perforated tiles, and 
even leaded glass are used. 

Metal cloth has also lately been utilized forgrille 
purposes. It can be purchased in many diff'erent 
surfaces, some of which have the appearance of 
being solid. When one wishes to camouflage the 
radiator, this is admirable for the purpose, as a 
figure or design can be nainted on the mesh. 

The most eff'ective way to heat a room is to 




An attractive covering for the vmder-window radi- 
ator IS imperative, but the valve must be leit exposed 
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The enclosed radiator used during the summer 
months for the placing ot pictures and books 



have the radiator stand out from the wall, thus 
allowing a free play of air around it; the covering 
may consist simply of a wooden framework with 
wire grille, which, while not as effective as the 
latticed design, is less expensive and will serve to 
screen the radiator from view. Then, too, in the 
summer months it forms a shelf where bric-a-brac 
and vases of flowers can be set. A bench high 
enough and wide enough to cover the radiator 
can also be made by a carpenter, with valve at the 
left side exposed so that one can easily operate it. 
Here the woodwork is painted to correspond with 



A simple carpenter-made radiator covering, used 
as a serving table during the summer monihs 



the trim of the room. In the summertime, this 
can be disguised by throwing over it a tapestry or 
covering of silk in sympathy with the color note 
of the room. 

The periodic use of the radiator makes possible 
the construction of removable grilles which during 
the summer months can be replaced by either plain 
wood or panel eflFects, thus solving the problem of 
eliminating this objectionable feature of the room. 

The solarium presents more diflSculty than 
any other room, as it requires radiators that pro- 
vide sufficient heat for the plants. It can be suc- 




Showing the effect of the plain white radiator cover- 
ing, the iron grille being painted to match the trim 

cessfuUy carried out by the use of a latticed cover, 
which should correspond with the lattice work 
used for side walls or ceiling. The top should be 
even with the window sill, and covered with as- 
bestos or non-combustible material so that plants 
may rest on it, preferably trailing ones that can 
be twined into the trellis to give a summer effect. 
Radiator covers of perforated tiles are feasible, 
as the heat from the radiator has no effect upon 
the material. There are special tiles made for 
this purpose, and the variation of type, shape, and 
form is unlimited. 




A latticed cover for the window-seat radiator which corresponds with the work used on 
the side walls. The top is covered with asbestos so that plants may safely rest on it 
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THE story of glass-making in North Amer- 
ica in the days of the colonists is a record 
of many failures from a material point of 
view, and of an almost equal number of 
successes from an artistic aspect. The financial 
success of such projects depended upon an inter- 
relation of causes which were bejrond the control 
of the founders of the, infant industries. With the 
nineteenth century, economic and geographical 
mfluences upon industry had been studied to some 
extent in connection with the growth of manu- 
facturing, and the later glass manufactories pre- 
sent a more flourishing aspect, due less to any 
improvement in artistic quality than to a greater 
technical development and a better understand- 
ing of economic conditions. 

The most importcint ele- 
ment in the financial success 
of the early glass houses was 
the choice of the factory 
site. In some the location 
was dictated by its proxim- 
ity to a market, in others 
by its access to supplies of 
raw materials. In southern 
New Jersey the glass fac- 
tories followed in the wake 
of the saw-mills and char- 
coal industries which had 
grown up in the towns on 
the larger creeks. Here 
were present abundant and 
cheap fuel and an inexpen- 
sive and convenient method 
of transportation by water. 

A second element for success was 
the extent to which the finished pro- 
duct answered a widespread demand. 
The earliest glass made in America — 
the beads for Indian trade at James- 
town — is an example of demand 
creating the supply. This is equally 
true of the manufacture of window 
glass and bottles, which continued 
throughout the whole Colonial period 
as the chief output from the glass 
factories. 

A third element in this considera- 
tion was the competition in the local 
markets arising from importations of 
similar material at a low price, which 
was made possible by the protective 
measures of the mother country. 

From an artistic point of view the 
real successes of these glass houses 
came from the quality of the adjacent 
raw materials, and the skill of the 
workmen whose training and taste 
endowed this material with beauty 
and usefulness. These work- 
men were almost without 
exception Europeans trained 
in the old methods of work- 
ing, and in much of the ear- 
liest glass we see the work- 
man struggling with his im- 
perfect materials and tools 
to express a more sophisti- 
cated idea than he has been 
able to present, for we must 
realize that when glass- 
making really began in earn- 
est in America, "the world's 
greatest glass had already 
been made." 



TWO general divisions of 
the subject from a con- 
sideration.of technique pres- 
ent themselves — blown glass 
and pressed glass. The 
making of pressed glass — 



Assistant Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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glass forced into a metal mold by a plunger so that 
the outside of the object takes its form from the 
mold, while the inside is formed by the plunger — 
was not begun until the beginning of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Hence all of 
the glass earlier than this is blown glass. Blown 
glass differs considerably in its treatment. It is 
plain,or ornamented by glass applied to its surface 
while both units are at a temperature which causes 
them to adhere; it is modeled by manipulation 
with tools while still soft; sometimes it is blown 
into a mold which by contact with the molten 
fabric gives a design to the surface. Other meth- 
ods of modeling might be enumerated. It is also 
colored, engraved, enameled, and, latterly, cut. 




Examples of south Jersey glass. The bottle in the lower centre is from the 
factory of Casper -Wistar; the sugar bowl at left is Millville. Meacham collection 




Late eighteenth and early nineteenth century glass. The 
upper row is from the glass house at Jersey City, N. J. 




Stiegel glass, engraved, enameled, molded, and plain in clear flint and colored. Hunter collection 
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A BRIEF review of a few of the more import- 
ant glass undertakings in conjunction with 
our illustrations will best tell the story of the 
growth of the industry in this country. 

Glass-making, the earliest manufacturing in- 
dustry, in America, had ^several inconspicuous 
starts during the seventeenth century, the earli- 
est of which was at Jamestown, Va., where, for 
trade with the Indians, beads were made, prob- 
ably by Venetian glass-makers brought from 
England, and some window glass was produced. 
Other attempts at glass-making in Philadelphia, 
New Amsterdam, and Salem, Mass., may be 
remarked as having left little more than an his- 
torical record in their effort during the eighteenth 
century to produce glass for 
utilitarian purposes. 

During the eighteenth 
century a considerable num- 
ber of factories were started, 
most of which succumbed 
to the combined diflSculties 
which early beset them. 
The first successful glass 
house, which continued in 
operation for almost half a 
century, was founded in 
1739 by Caspar Wistar in 
Salem County, Province of 
New Jersey. The founder 
was a successful merchant 
in Philadelphia and a manu- 
facturer of brass buttons 
whose popularity no doubt 
contributed much to his 
marked prosperity. With the assist- 
ance of four imported workmen, he 
started his factory, with the under- 
standing that these workmen should 
teach him and his son their secrets of 
glass-making and that they should 
share in the profits of the works. The 
staple products were window glass 
and bottles of various sorts, which 
were sold in Philadelphia by Richard 
Wistar, the son of Caspar. There 
seem to be no definite records to sup- 
port the assertion that other objects 
were regularly made at the factory, 
but it is probable that many of the 
pitchers, bowls, and other objects of 
a fabric similar to the pieces of broken 
glass rescued from the factory site 
were made in the factory or at least 
made by the workers "on their own" 
outside of regular hours. It is pos- 
sible at least to identify, some of the 
Wistar bottles through; the peculiar 
treatment of the neck which is sur- 
rounded by a ring of tri- 
angular section. 

Much of the glass which 
has usually been called 
Wistar it maybe safer to call 
simply south Jersey, until 
further research throws 
more definite light on the 
origins. This south Jersey 
glass is characterized by a 
certain crudity which en- 
hances the designs by its 
confession of craftsmanship. 
A considerable variety of 
color is introduced — amber, 
brown, blue, aquamarine, 
and various shades of green 
— either in combination or in 
varietiesof tones. Theshapes 
are unusually pleasing in 
line and proportion, and the 
decoration confesses, even 
more honestly than later 
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A collection of Sandwich glass, the upper row contain- 
ing examples of pressed glass, the lower of blown glass 



work, the glass-maker's technique. It consists 
of forms manipulated by instruments while 
the glass is soft, of a wave design formed by 
dragging an applied coating of glass over an al- 
ready finished portion of the object, or of the in- 
troduction of whorls of contrasting color in the 
main body of the piece. Certain objects, at- 
tributed to the glass house at Millville, N. J., 
show attempts at modeling 
in the round — this work 
dating from after the middle 
of the century. 



T) Y THE end 

^ of the eigh- 
teenth century a 
number of small 
glass houses were 
flourishing up 
and down the 
Atlantic sea- 
board. Four ex- 
amples of glass 
from the factory 
at Jersey City 
show the simpli- 
city and com- 
parative crude- 
ness of this north 
Jersey work, 
which aimed 
primarily to sup- 
ply a utilitarian 
need. The opaque 
white pitcher 
in this group is of a density which suggests 
an attempt to imitate porcelain, while the 
salt cellar shows this opaque white used in con- 
junction with a deep blue transparent glass. 

In the early nineteenth century taste swung 
away from the plain, undecorated pieces, and the 
glass blown in a mold and inexpensively imitating 
the fine European cut glass was popular. Ex- 






CITIEGEL glass needs 
^ very little introduction 
at this time. It was the first 
fine American glass to be 
studied and published and 
the large collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum has 
reached a wide public. The 
Stiegel factory was rivaled 
only by the Wistar factory, 
and that in spite of the fact 
that their respective output 
was dissimilar. 

The factory at Manheim, 
Lancaster County, Penn., 

was started by William Henry Stiegel about 1765. 
For some years he had been interested, in partner- 
ship with others, in iron works not far distant 
from Manheim, Charming Forge in Heidelberg 
Township, where it is probable that he first began 
his glass-making on a small scale. Like the Wistar 
factory, the main output during the first few years 
atManheim consisted of window-glass and bottles. 
But the interest which chiefly attaches to Stiegel's 
work lies in the really beautiful pieces of utilitar- 
ian and decorative work which show the American 
glass-maker at his best as an artist. 

The Stiegel glass which is shown among the 
illustrations comprises a number of varieties. 
Plain glass in a rich blue and a golden amber, 
modeled glass in clear white, in blue, amethyst, 
and emerald green, clear white glass with en- 
graved and enameled decoration. The two 
sugar bowls with covers, similar in design, are 
very fine and perfect examples of glass blown in a 
contact mold from which the faint decoration is 
received. The one bowl is a clear, limpid white 
of perfect fabric; the second of very deep, rich 
amethyst. The small blue pitcher in the same 
row shows the use of a line of opaque white glass 
around its edge — a detail frequently found in 
characteristic Stiegel pieces. 

This Stiegel glass registers for us a decided ad- 
vance in the glass-maker's technique, a greater 
sureness of handling, due no doubt to improved 
facilities, a wider variety of decorative methods 
than are seen in the south Jersey work, and a 
much greater perfection in the composition of the 
glass fabric itself, whose ingredients have been 
freed from much of the impurity which caused the 
bubbled, uneven texture of the earlier material. 
The forms are much more sophisticated and reflect 
the passing fashions of the day — the little cream 
jugs recall in size and shape the silver jugs with 
three feet which were popular at the time. In 
some of the covered jars the urn has constituted 
the model. 
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A group of salt cellars in pressed glass. Meacham collection 

amples of this type are the pitchers, decanters, 
and inkwell illustrated. Blown glass it is, but 
very often the quality of the glass itself is not 
very high. This type of glass was made in many 
parts of the country — New England, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania — and was very much used for 
household purposes. The colors are chiefly white 
and a deep olive green— the regular bottle glass — 
though it is sometimes found in a deep blue. The 
effect desired in this type of glass blown in 
the contact mold is directly leading the way to 
the -pressed glass whose invention was now but a 
matter of a few years. 

Pressed glass was made in various parts of the 
country after the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Its pur- 
pose was to 
afford an inex- 
pensive substi- 
tute for cut glass, 
and its use ex- 
tended into 
practically every 
household in the 
country. Much 
of the best pres- 
sed- glass was 
made in New 
England, parti- 
cularly of the 
types which 
Eastern collec- 
tions have to- 
day. In Jersey 
City and in Pitts- 
burg the pressed 
glass industry 
also flourished — 
the latter town, 
however, supply- 
ingprincipallythe 
South and West. 



The best known of these nineteenth century 
glass works was the Boston and Sandwich Glass 
Company at Sandwich, Mass. Here was made 
pressed glass in a large variety of designs and 
colors and also some finely blown glass — prob- 
ably not a very large output — sometimes decor- 
ated with gilding. In the group of Sandwich 
glass shown are included examples both of blown 
and pressed glass. The upper row is made up of 
a comport, candlestick, and lamp-base whose 
pedestal portions are alike. The plate to the 
right with the American eagle is similar to the 
upper portion of the comport. In the lower row 
are four pieces of blown glass — a pair of ruby, 
flashed, scent bottles and a pair of vases in light 
amethyst, originally decorated with gold. These 
are unusual pieces, and are associated with 
Sandwich only by well authenticated tradition. 
The vase at the right, in amber and alabaster 
glass combined, is a fine example and shows the 
cloudy alabaster effect which was so highly prized 
by the Sandwich people. 

The group of pressed glass salt-cellars is shown 
primarily because of the interest which these 
little articles are receiving from collectors. They 
are in many colors, clear white, amber, blue, 
opalescent, opaque white, and green. 

Cup-plates, too, are an amusing subject for col- 
lectors. Many varieties of the same subjects are 
found, some simply designs for decorative eff^ect, 
others commemorating na- 
tional or political events. 
Only a few types are shown. 
The greatest number of 
these cup-plates would seem 
to date between 1840-1850. 
This pressed glass is in- 
teresting from the collec- 
tor's point of view in that 
it continues in a direct 
descent from the earlier glass 
manufactures. Much of it 
is banal, if nofugly, but some 
of it closely approaches: 
real beauty, particularly 
the Sandwich designs with 
the so-called snake -skin 
pattern — a background with 
a lacy, delicate eff'ect of re- 
flected light un attained by 
other American glass. The technical perfection 
of the glass fabric shows an entire elimination of 
accidents in its composition. 

Glass-making is a craft which can scarcely be 
practised without becoming an industry. It 
must be done on a certain scale of production to 
justify the initial expense of the undertaking. 
So that the interest in early American glass com- 
bines the enjoyment of its forms and decoration 
from the purely esthetic side — and by this judg- 
ment it should stand or fall as an art craft — 
with a suggestion of industrial development in 
America. It also, of course, directly presents 
the taste of its time in matters of utilitarian 
art. 




Cup plates in pressed glass 




NONE other of the utili- 
tarian arts of America 
surpasses in its essential 
fineness that of the 
early silversmiths nor combines 
a larger number of interesting 
points for study. The historical 
development of the forms and 
■decoration of the utensils is re- 
lated to that of furniture design. 
These particular forms are full of 
human interest, indicating, as 
they do, many social customs of 
the colonists of two centuries 
in America. The biographical 
association of the silver design 
and craftsmanship with the 
names of certain makers is of 
greater import than is that of 
many American craftsmen by 
reason of the important posi- 
tions which were held by many 
of the silversmiths as patriotic 
citizens of local or national fame. 
In short compass it is difficult 
to trace in any detail the evolu- 
tion of the silver forms. To sim- 
plify the grouping of the material 
we may emphasize the localities 
in which certain active influences 
relate the silver which was there 
produced, and in which the re- 
sulting characteristics diflPerenti- 
ate it from the work in other 
localities. The three cities of 
Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia may be considered centres 
from each of which a definite in- 
fluence emanated; this gives us 
in general our geographical divi- 
sions of Middle Atlantic and New 
England with their English tradi- 
tions, and New Netherlands with 
its Dutch traditions. Chrono- 
logically, the divisions approxi- 
mately parallel those of the fur- 
niture development, with the 
exception of the first period. 
During the years which in furni- 
ture history we have called the 
Period of Elizabethan Tradition (1620-1680), the 
conditions in the colonies were such that silver was 
comparatively rare in use. But toward the end of 
the period a number of pieces of simple contem- 
porary English silver had been brought over and 
served as models for the silversmiths who had by 
that time settled in the colonies. During the Pe- 
riod of Stylistic Evolution (1680-1750) the tryout 
of various treatments of form and detail repeats, 
though in a lesser degree, the same process 
observed in the development of furniture design. 
In the Period of Stylistic Attainment (1750-1800) 
we have again the climax in development of the 
design tendencies of the preceding period, and 
the revolt in fivor of the chaste simplicity of classic 
lines and forms with which the eighteenth cen- 
tury came to a close. 

THE development of form to which we have 
referred may be exemplified by certain arti- 
cles which are outstanding relics of the past. 
The beaker is one of these. 

The New England beakers of the seventeenth 
century followed chiefly English taste; those of 
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The small teapot at the 
right shows the early type 
adapted from the porcelain 
pot. The teapot at the left 
shows development in New 
York of the pear-shaped 
form. The chocolate pot in 
the centre is by Edward 
Winslow,Boston(1669-1753) 




Typical New Nether- 
lands tankard of the 
late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth cen- 
turies 



An early eighteenth century 
plate by Edward Winslow 
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New England tankards of the eighteenth 

century, and teapot, the latter by John 

Cony of Boston (1655-1722) 



New Netherlands were Dutch in 
inspiration. In the latter we find 
greater attenti'ti paid to the dec- 
oration of the base — elaborate 
moldings, excised decoration, 
twisted wire. Their proportions 
tend to slimness, their flare ap- 
proaches nearer to a continuous 
curve, considerable engraved dec- 
oration enriches their surface, and 
as a whole they show a greater 
refinement, probably due to the 
fact that they constituted the 
chief formof communion cup used 
in New Netherlands. The New 
England beakers, on the other 
hand, show straighter sides with 
a flare at the lip, flat or simply 
molded bases, little or no decora- 
tion, and at first low, squat pro- 
portions which in the eighteenth 
century gave way to greater slen- 
derness of form. Toward the end 
of the eighteenth century the 
straight-sided beaker appears in 
the sophisticated form encour- 
aged by the classical influence. 

The earliest American tankards 
followed the English prototype, 
whose lid was flat, body cylin- 
drical and of heavy proportions, 
handle a heavy scroll, and base 
molded. 

Toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century appears a noticea- 
ble difference between the New 
England and the New Netherlands 
tankards. The New England 
tankards showed a tendency to 
escape from the heavy proportions, to 
assume greater height in relation to their 
width. The covers were domed more 
and more, with eventually the addition 
of a finial. About the time of the in- 
troduction of the finial, the raised band of mold- 
ing encircled the body of the tankard. 

In the later eighteenth century the cylindrical 
sides (the form was really a truncated cone) gave 
place to the bulbous form whose sides were made 
up of a double curve, and whose flaring foot was 
molded. 

The New Netherlands tankards preserve longer 
the seventeenth century form. Their lids are 
flat, in two stages, their bodies a truncated cone 
with very slight flare, heavy scrolled handle, and 
a molded base. The chief decorative difference 
in these New Netherlands tankards is the 
band of cut-out decoration applied above the 
base moldings and which may be traced to 
Continental sources. The scrolled or twisted 
thumb-piece is also a New Netherlands detail. 
The use of applied repousse decoration on the 
handle, of mascarons at its base, and of the long 
beaded drop or rat-tail on its outer surface is most 
frequently met with in the work of New Nether- 
lands silversmiths. The lids of these tankards, 
too, are often enriched with elaborate ciphers, 
and with coats of arms or other decorative en- 
graving. 

The mugs follow in general the characteristics 
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At left, a sauce boat, coffee pot; and brazier showing rococo influence. At the right the salver (by Thomas Hammersley) is a splendid 
example of rococo influence of the middle eighteenth century. The candlesticks (by an unknown maker) show the same influence 



of the tankards, although 
their smaller size allowed of 
a larger variation within the 
type. The most conspicuous 
example of this is the caudle- 
cup, a mug with two han- 
dles. Its design at first 
was low and squat, and 
its surface was frequently 
decorated with repousse or- 
nament. 

Porringers were among the 
most used of the early uten- 
sils. Their chief decoration 
occurs in the piercing of the 
handles, where an infinite 
variety of designs occurs. 

Teapots were at first very 
small and took their form 
from the porcelain pots 
which were early brought from China. Their size 
is an indication of the costliness of the beverage, as 
their shape suggests its provenance. With the 
increasing supply of tea from the East, its 
price dropped lower and lower, which in part 
governed the gradually increasing size of the 
teapot. At first almost spherical, the teapot 
soon began to assume a pear-shape — partly 
due to the suggestion of the domed lid — and was 
developed eventually into the handsome inverted 
pear-shaped type made in New York in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, suggestive of the Dutch 
love for turned effects in wood and metal. 

The coffee and chocolate pots follow in general 
the tankard forms, with first the truncated cone 
as a basis of design, and later the bulbous form 
with reverse curves. 

Spoons, too, show a distinct series of forms. 
The English Puritan prototype in the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century was generally 
undecorated, with flat handle cut at right angles 
across the end and with an oval bowl. There 
were few Colonial silver spoons of that date, but 
the earliest general type is a development from this 
form which shows the end of the handle broad 
and thin and cut into the so-called "trifid" form. 
Next came the "wavy" end, similar to the trifid 
but not cleft. The bowl and stem in these 
forms were joined by a long tongue which con- 
tinued the line of the handle to a point on the 
back of the bowl. This "rat-tail" afforded a 
good place for decoration, and it was sometimes 




Teapot, creamer, sugar bowl, and basket by Paul Revere (1734-1818), the patriot, showing classical influence 




Teapot with bright cut engraving, showing classical influence of 
the late eighteenth century. Made by J. Schanck of New York 



molded, sometimes beaded, and often joined 
with raised decoration on the bowl. 

After the wavy end comes, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, a rounded end, which is slightly 
modeled, with a mid-rib running lengthwise of the 
handle and connecting with the heavy turned-up 
tip. Later the mid-rib is reduced in importance 
and the rat-tail gives place to a rounded double 
drop at junction of the bowl and stem. When 
the stylistic design of the mid-eighteenth century 
brought in the baroque influence of shell and 
scroll, we find these replacing the double drop. 

The later stages of development show the end 
of the handle turned down, the end rounded or 

fointed and decorated with bright cut engraving, 
n the early nineteenth century the cofiin shape 
was high in popular esteem and was superseded 
by the shouldered spoon — the familiar form of 
every five-and-ten-cent-store spoon to-day. 

'X*HIS summary of the development of certain 
■■• important types of silver utensils covers their 
evolutionary processes particularly as to form. In 
our third period, in which definite styles had taken 
root in all of the decorative arts, we see the 
development of design stop short in the case of 
certain objects, while it advances by leaps and 
bounds in the case of others. The word develop- 
ment is loosely used in connection with the earlier 
periods, for the differences in form were less a 
development than they were simply a variation 
within types. With the stylistic growth of the 
third period comes the real development — that is, 
a series of forms based each upon preceding ones. 
The beaker, the tankard, the mug, and the 
caudle-cup had pretty well reached the limit of 
their variation by the middle of the eighteenth 
century — in fact the stages of their growth were 
always comparatively slight. Attention was now 
concentrated on the objects most closely as- 
sociated with those social customs which in the 
eighteenth century were undergoing most rapid 
change — that is to say, the creation of a distinctly 
sophisticated social life with its class distinctions, 
its little formalities, its show of wealth, and the 
accompanying small refinements. Appointments 
of the dining table at the hands of a proud 
hostess took on a greater importance than the 
furnishing of the host's tap-room. Tea services, 
now made in sets of matching pieces, receive 



meticulous care. Snuff and 
patch boxes, buckles, and 
various objects of personal 
adornment are charmingly 
designed. 

In this later period we 
have two divisions: the ba- 
roque influence in design, 
which lasted up until the 
time of the Revolution, and 
the classical influence, which 
continued through into the 
first decade of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The former is chiefly seen in 
the teapots and coffee pots, 
creamers, salt cellars, sauce 
boats, candlesticks, and sal- 
vers, where the basis of the 
design is reversed 



IS reversed or com- 
bined curves, well studied and enriched with re- 
pousse decoration in rococo taste. This gives to 
the surface of all the work of this time a greater 
relief, a greater feeling of material worked into 
prescribed shapes, but does destroy to some degree 
the beauty of plain surfaces in the precious hand- 
wrought material. 

In the silver of the classical influence the 
straight line and the geometric curve replaced 
the reversed curve, flat surfaces enriched chiefly 
with engraved decoration were occasionally fluted 
but more frequently kept plain, with the decora- 
tion confined to a border or medallion. The urn 
shape tinged everything with its symmetrical, 
cold beauty, and the silver consistent with the 
Hepplewhite or Sheraton furniture and the 
Directoire costumes was restrained and delicate 
in its suggestion. The momentum of good silver 
workmanship was strong enough to carry its 
impulse well into the nineteenth century. 

In addition to other elements of interest 
attaching to early American silver there is 
one which has been indirectly emphasized 
throughout the discussion, and that is the un- 
deniable indication which this silver gives of a 
very highly developed esthetic appreciation on 
the part of these early colonists, both in the 
capacity of creative artists working in silver 
and as the purchasing public. This assurance 
is perhaps the most important of all which the 
silver gives us. 




Two Boston porringers, the one on the left made by John 
Noyes (1674-1749), the other by Robert Evans (1768-1812) 
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Porcelain pitcher, com 
husk design. Manu- 
factured by Southern 
Porcelain Co., Kaolin, 
S. C, 1862 



ONE must admit in the beginning that in 
artistic quality the potter's art has 
always lagged behind those of the other 
artist-craftsmen who followed their re- 
spective callings here in America. The methods 
and processes were imperfect, the materials 
crude in the early days, the esthetic impulse 
of the workmen undirected, and the chief creators 
of the supply were kept busy fulfilling demands 
of a purely utilitarian and homely nature. But 
with all these handicaps many types of early 
American ceramics exhibit qualities of considera- 
ble beauty and charm, whether of a primitive 
nature — in which the relationship to local 
material or taste is an interesting element — or 
of a more sophisticated sort in which can be seen 
both the characteristics which differentiate 
the decorative arts of America from those of 
Europe and those which seem equally to relate 
the two. 

For a consideration of American ceramics, the 
material may be broadly divided into two groups, 
pottery and porcelain. Both are essentially 
clay products, molded into definite forms, glazed, 
and fired. The clays may vary in their composi- 
tion and quality as may the glazes which cover 
them, but the essential difference between the 
two classes lies in the amount of vitrification 
which takes place in each under firing. Porce- 
lain is fired at a much higher temperature than is 
pottery, with the result that it is a wholly vitri- 
fied product which is frequently translucent in its 
thinner portions and shows a glassy edge when 
fractured. 

American pottery, before the nineteenth 
century, exhibits little relation to the stylistic 
forms which are so clearly discernible in the 
work of the cabinet-makers and silversmiths. 
The relationship which does exist is largely tech- 
nical, for the early potters were European trained. 
It will be remembered that porcelain making 
was not introduced into Europe until early in 
the eighteenth century. For many years before 
this time Chinese porcelains had been brought 
from the East to the envy of all Western potters; 
but it v/as not until 1709, when Bottger pro- 
duced the first real European porcelain, that its 
manufacture can be associated with Occidental 
craftsmanship. Almost half a century after 
this, the first soft paste or pseudo-porcelain was 
made in England, while in America real porcelain 
was first produced after the lapse of another 
half century. And so it will be seen that most 
of the ware produced in America before 1825 
falls under the head of pottery. 

Porcelain was of course used in America in 

considerable quan- 
tity toward the 
end of the eigh- 
t e e n t h century, 
imported both 
from China and 
from Europe; in 
fact, a consider- 
able amount of 
such porcelain and 
finer grades of 



Batter pourer with slip 

decoration. Eastern 

Pennsylvania. Early 19th 

century 





Porcelain jugs with over-glaze deco- 
ration by Tucker, Philadelphia. 1832 




Hound-handled pitcher, Rockingham 
glaze, by Daniel Greatbach. 1840 




Sgraffito plate scratched throijgh yel- 
low slip to red clay body. Eastern 
Pennsylvania. Late 18th century 




Jug with design in yellow, green, and 

brown slip. Eastern Pennsylvania. 

1840 





Pie dish with slip decoration. Brooks 
Pottery, Goshen, Ct. Early 19th century 
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Artificial porcelain pit- 
cher with over-glaze 
decoration, by Boulter 
of Philadelphia. 1835-40 



potteries were m-anufactured especially for the 
American market. This type of ware is not, how- 
ever, included in this discussion, but the fact of its 
importation and its competition with local manu- 
facturers accounts, to a large extent, for the sort of 
work which at that time was being turned out on 
this side of the ocean. 

The earliest ventures which had to do with 
the molding and firing of clays may be said 
to have been the brick-making undertakings of 
the seventeenth century in various communities 
up and down the Atlantic seaboard. These 
were, to be sure, only a crude start for the making 
of utensils of burnt clays, but undoubtedly 
from these sprang up the small potteries which, 
in the seventeenth century, supplied the necessary 
stoneware which supplemented the metal and 
wooden vessels for simple household use. 

In order to give a comprehensive view of the 
history of ceramics in America from the material 
aspect, a brief review of the general types manu- 
factured will be helpful. We have already men- 
tioned two groups — pottery and porcelain. 

Various elements differentiate the groups of 
pottery. The clays, the glazes, the shapes of the 
utensils, and their decoration all combine in 
establishing any attributions which can be made. 
The clays of much of the pottery are of local 
origin and considerable groups of material are 
closely related by a comparison of these clays. 

The colors of the clays are innumerable, the 
chief being a yellow, a red, and a gray, with all 
variations of tone between these. From the 
amount of firing given to these clays resulted 
different qualities of pottery, from a type in 
which no vitrification has occurred to the stone- 
ware in which a high degree of vitrification has 
taken place. 

This baked clay is of necessity covered with a 
glaze as protection from moisture, for, unless 
largely vitrified, the body would disintegrate 
through the absorption of water. The chief 
glazes used are three. The most general is the 
transparent lead glaze, which gives a soft, lustrous 
texture to the surface and which is applied either 
in powdered or liquid form. On stoneware, 
which is very highly vitrified, a salt glaze was 
frequently used, which is not applied by dipping 
the clay into a liquid glaze before firing, but is 
gained by throwing common salt into the heated 
kiln when a certain high temperature has been 
reached, This method, too, gives a soft, dull 
surface, but one slightly pock-marked. A third 
glaze is the so-called flint glaze, a lead glaze 
which is hardened by the addition of flint and has 
a highly brilliant surface. A fourth glaze, less 
frequently used in 
this country, and 
then principally 
on the fireplace 
tiles made under 
Dutch influence in 
New Amsterdam, 
is a tin glaze 
which gives an 
opaque white sur- 
face to the piece, 



Sugar bowl, red clay mod- 
eled decorations with 
brown and yellow slip. 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Early 19th century 
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Ring bottle with slip 

decoration. Connecticut. 

Early i9th century 



Jug, olive green glaze 
with yellow and brown 
streaks. Vickers's Pot- 
tery, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania 




hiding the color of 
the body clay. 
This glaze is not 
usually found on 
American pieces. 

'TpHE methods of 
■*■ decoration, 
too, are few in 
number. The sim- 
plest method is the 
under-glaze color 
applied on the un- 
glazed clay. This 
is used with all 
methods of glazing with the exception of tin. 
With certain of the flint enameled pieces, color 
is incorporated into the glaze while it is still 
soft, by spattering, which is a form of over- 
glaze decoration. Slip decoration consists of 
a design in colored clay, thinned to the con- 
sistency of cream, which ■ is applied in designs 
by pouring from a small cup through a quill 
attached to an opening in its side. This slip 
decoration is run on to the clay body and the 
-whole is glazed with a thin lead glaze. Scratched 
decoration is of two kinds. The simple form 
is seen in merely scratching a design in the clay 
before firing, and then glazing over the whole. 
The more elaborate form shows the whole clay 
body of the piece covered by a thin coating of 
slip through which a design is scratched to show 
the color of the clay below. This latter method 
is called sgraffito from the similar Italian decora- 
tive use of stucco. 

In the decoration of porcelain, both the under- 

a n d over - glaze 
methods are used. 
The earlier at- 
tempts to produce 
a n artificial o r 
soft-paste porce- 
lain utilized, prob- 
ably exclusively, 
the under-glaze 
blue decoration 
which much of the 
early English ware 
exhibits. Produced 
in limited quan- 
tity, this ware was 
made by Bonnin 
and Morris and 
possibly other 
Philadelphia pot- 
teries just prior to 
the Revolution. 
The over-glaze 
decoration is seen 




Porcelain figurine, Parian ware. 
Bennington, Vt. Mid-19th cen- 
tury 





Bennington statuette, mottled glaze in 
brown and yellow. Mid-19th century 



in the work of Tucker and Hemphill in the early 
nineteenth century, when flowers in naturalistic 
colors are painted over the glaze and fired. 

As we have said, the early pottery has com- 
paratively little stylistic quality which might 
relate it to European tradition. But in particular 
cases certain- decorative treatments are suggestive 
of a crude imitation of more sophisticated design. 
The slipware of eastern Pennsylvania is an 
outstanding example of this. Here the designs 
are reminiscent of German seventeenth and 
eighteenth century work. Inscriptions appro- 
priate to the use of the object, decorations of 
sentimental symbolism, and the curious eflPort 
to brighten-even the humblest objects with gay 
colors and figures are all suggestive of the 
German antecedents of these Colonial potters. 
In the pottery from this general locality a crude 
clay is used, and decoration with slip — either by 
slip alone or in conjunction with sgraffito — 
predominates. The pitcher from Vickers's Pot- 
tery in Chester County, Pennsylvania, is an 
unusual piece, both by reason of the subtlety 
and beauty of its shape and its unusual glaze 
of variegated greens, yellows, and brown. It 
has no slip decoration. 

Slipware also was made in Connecticut and 
other of the New England States, but its decora- 
tion is without form and little attempt was made 
to give it any elaboration. The sgraffito type 
of decoration was very little used there. 

In Connecticut, much stoneware was produced 
in the nineteenth century. Both salt and lead 
glazes were used, often with crude under-glaze 
decoration, but more frequently undecorated 
except for a series of scratched lines forming a 
horizontal division of the surface. This ware 
took the form of beanpots, jugs, crocks, and vari- 
ous sorts of jars for kitchen use and the storage 
of foods. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century a 
very fine grade of flint enameled pottery was 
made at Bennington, Vt., by the United States 
Pottery Company, which was typical of the 
sort of common ware used throughout the coun- 
try. It was a heavy fabric with plain or mottled 
glaze in color combinations and was copied 
by various smaller factories in the country. Its 
origin had been a similar ware made in Staffbrd- 
shire, England. Such importance as it has comes 
primarily from its technical superiority, for in 
design and color it suffered in common with other 
crafts from the reign of bad taste and of ugliness 
which predominated in the period. 

The printed blue pottery, which was sent in 
tremendous quantity to America from the 
Staffordshire factories of England, was imitated 



Sgraffito plate, design 
scratched through yel- 
low slip and glazed. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, 
1814. So-called "tulip 
ware" 



Lead glazed earthen- 
ware. Goodwin & 
Webster, Hartford, Ct., 
1830-50 





on a small scale in 
America, but the 
competition with 
the imported ma- 
terial was so over- 
powering that 
com p aratively 
little of this at- 
tractive earthen- 
ware was made ^ 
until after the 
middle of th6 
nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
Three types of 
nineteenth century porcelains are shown. The 
good quality, hard-paste porcelain made in Phila- 
delphia between 1825 and iSjrs is seen in the 
pitchers, decorated with brightly colored flowers 
in over-glaze painting. The shapes show a little 
of the predominating classical influence of the 
period, so soon to disappear. In quality they are 
as fine as any porcelain ever produced in America. 
Another porcelain pitcher, in white decorated in 
relief with a corn husk design, was made in South 
Carolina just before the outbreak of the Civil 
War. It is of high quality paste with a brilliant 
glaze. The little figurine in Parian ware shows 
another type of porcelain, very popular in the 
middle of the century and used in many forms. 
It is of good quality, modeled by casting in metal 
molds and usually unglazed. 

In short compass it is impossible to con- 
sider in. detail the myriad variations which 
ckn be found by the collector of American 
ceramics. The flourishing position of the Eng- 
lish potteries, with their large-scale produc- 
tion at low cost, 
constituted the 
chief obstacle to 
the growth of 
the industry i n 
this country, and 
led to the restric- 
tion of local man- 
ufacture to these 
simpler wares 
which we have 
mentioned. The 
best method for 
a detailed study 
of the subject is 
a familiarity with 
the few good 
books which are 
to be had, and an 
examination of 
collections of the 
material in the 
museums. 




Salt glazed stoneware, decorated 

with scratched decoration and 

under-glaze blue. New York, early 

19th century 



Hound-handled pitcher, brown 
glazed pottery. Ohio, 1850 



Bottle in shape of man's head; red 

clay, brilliant glaze. Provenance 

unknown. Probably early 19th 

century 



Shaving mug, imitation Rocking- 
ham. Baltimore. Mid-19th century 



Bennington water cooler, flint 

enameled pottery. Mid-19th 

century 





Glazed earthenware jar. Armstrong 

& Wentworth, Norwich, Ct. Early 

19th century 



Brass door knockers of the last decade of the eighteenth century 



One cast-iron and four brass door knockers of the early nineteenth century 
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METALWORK has a dis- 
tinct charm and qual- 
ity of its own, and the 
story of the decorative 
art of any country is incomplete 
without a presentation of the 
work of its pewterers, brasiers, 
and iron-workers. The very dif- 
ficulties of working the tough 
material seem to have called 
forth on the part of the crafts- ' 
man an unwonted effort to force 
it into the forms which he has 
predetermined it shall take. The metals them- 
selves yield up little of their own essential quali- 
ties, with the result of an exceptional blending of 
inherent and acquired beauties in the finer ex- 
amples of the metalworker's art. 

Most of the gre^atest metalwork of the world 
had been made before the colonists in America 
had turned their attention to the fabrication of 
metals. When they did begin to substitute 
metal utensils of local manufacture for those of 
European make, or for the simple wooden 
containers which had served their humble needs, 
their first energies were directed toward fulfilling 
a purely utilitarian demand. 

The simple pewter dishes of seventeenth 
century America were probably made by local 
talent and were roughly cast. The utensils of 
more complicated form were brought from home 
by the settlers, and it was not until after the 
middle of the seventeenth century that we find 
pewterers plying their trade independently in 
this country. Practically none of this earlier 
pewter has come down to us, most of it, as well as 
much of the foreign metal, having been melted 
down and re-worked for successive generations of 

owners. 

In iron, we 
find the small 
oil lamps, so- 
called Betty 
lamps, which 
furnished the 
feeble illumina- 
tion of the early 
houses. These 
little lamps, in 
which a rag 
wick lay in the 
tallow, were ar- 
ranged to hook 
to any conveni- 
ent shelf, and 
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Fender in pierced brass, of about ISCXJ 




A cast-iron fireback inscribed " New York, 1767 " 




Covered jug made by Boardman 
& Co., New York, about 1824 
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their flickering light can not have 
served for more than a most 
primitive household. Their form 
is of great interest, since it is de- 
rived directly from that of the 
lampswhich were used in Europe 
from Roman times through the 
Middle Ages. 

It is to the eighteenth century 
that we must look for the chief 
examples of American metal- 
work. Pewterers, brasiers, and 
ironsmiths were plying their 
trades at the demand of a public which required 
their wares for a complete furnishing of their 
households. 

A^ZITH the pewterers, no guild or organization 
' ' controlled the output from their shops as it 
did in England. Much of the early eighteenth 
century pewter in America was unmarked, and 
more of it was melted at the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War to be cast into bullets for the "em- 
battled farmers." Hence chiefly by form and the 
technique of manufacture is it possible to date 
this early ware. The utensils were plates and 
platters, bowls, tankards, cans, and perhaps 
spoons. The softness of pewter, rendered it 
impractical for use in forks and knives. Many 
communion services of pewter were used in the 
country churches. 

The most desirable pewter is of simple form — 
in plates and bowls hammered up from the flat, 
in hollow ware cast in few pieces. When the 
workmen began to imitate silver forms closely, to 
decorate the surface with engraving and re- 
pousse, the chief charm of the art was lost. The 
softness of the metal, an alloy of tin and lead, 
rendered sur- 
face decoration 
im practical, 
and its chief le- 
gitimate decor- 
ation lay in the 
use of simple 
moldings. 
With the imita- 
tion of silver 
forms came a 
change in the 
composition of 
the alloy, aim- 
ing to harden 
the fabric or to 
give it greater 




A wrought-iron Betty lamp 
of the seventeenth century 




A group of eighteenth century brass andirons 
86 



Wrought-iron shovel and tongs, 
mounted. About 1800 
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Iron and brass candlestand of 

the first half of the eighteenth 

centurv 



brilliancy, and 
when this hap- 
pened the day of 
pewter may be said 
to have passed. 

The use of pew- 
ter was also beauti- 
fully directed in 
the late eighteenth 
and early nine- 
teenth centuries to 
the elaborate fan- 
and side-lights of 
the d 00 rway s 
which formed the 
chief decorative 
centres on the ex- 
teriors of many of 
the houses of the 
early republic. 
Some of these 
lights are pewter 
rather than lead. 
With brass the 
story is similar to 
that of pewter. 
The earlier wares, 
of course unmark- 
ed, have largely 
disappeared, and it 
is chiefly with the 
stylistic products 
of the later eigh- 
teenth c e n - 
tury that we 
have to deal. 
Here the bril- 
liant yellow 
metal was uti- 
lized in many 
ways in uten- 
sils for kitchen 
use, for light- 
ing and fire- 
place fixtures, 
for door and 
fu rniture 
hardware, and 
for the more 
personal pur- 
poses of but- 
tons, buckles, 
and snuff-boxes. This alloy of copper' and zinc, 
fine in color and texture, was susceptible of ex- 
quisite manipulation. 

p'OR most of the andirons and door knockers the 
■^ brass was cast, then surfaced, and sometimes 
further decorated by hand. In the candlestands 
which are illustrated, brass and iron combine in 
the very nice design, each material treated in a 
characteristic manner. Warming pans were 
made in large numbers, and the brass or copper 
lids, hammered up from the flat, were often 
decorated with fine patterns in engraving or 
punched-work. Fire tools of iron were fre- 
quently fitted with brass handles which matched 
the form of the andirons used near by. 

An unusual pierced brass 
fender, which is illustrated, is a 
late eighteenth century example 
of the delicacy and lightness 
which could govern the design of 
brass handiwork. The use of the 
American eagle as a decorative 
motive here is seen again in some 
of the door knockers which 
formed the most important detail 
of the hardware used on the front 
doors of the houses. 

Brass, copper, and iron were 
all used during the eighteenth 
century for purposes of house- 
hold adornment. The produc- 
tion of iron is closely linked with 
the early manufacturing of the 
colonies, since, like glass, its pre- 
paration and* casting demanded 
a considerable equipment. Of 
lesser malleability than brass or 
pewter, it is less susceptible of 
being forced into elaborate forms. 




ITwo types of lanterns of the late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century 




Steel door-handles of the early 
eighteenth century. Latches missing 




Two warming pans with wooden handles and one with 
metal handle. Eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 




A pewter button inscribed 
" Massachusetts, 178 7" 




Candlestand signed by the maker, 
Gerrish, First half of the eigh- 
teenth century 




Three types of whale oil lamps in pewter, each fitted with two quills 
of brass or copper for the twin wicks. Early nineteenth century 



and in use it pre- 
serves a large pro- 
portion of its own 
individual quality. 

Its earliest em- 
ployment is found 
in kitchen appurt- 
enances. From the 
Betty lamp which 
hung on the fire- 
place shelf, to the 
crane, andirons 
and myriad hobs, 
spits and gridirons, 
iron was utilized 
early and late for 
places where con- 
siderable heat was 
to be met. 

The two most 
usual methods of 
working iron are 
by casting and by 
forging. In the 
former the molten 
metal is poured 
into sand molds, 
formed by impres- 
sing the desired 
model into damp 
sand. In the latter 
the glowing metal 
is hammered on an 
anvil and 
manipulated. 
Both methods 
were used in 
the Colonial 
work, forged 
iron having a 
higher artistic 
value than 
cast. Of 
forged iron are 
the candle- 
stands which 
we have illus- 
t r a t e d , 
wrought to a 
nice propor- 
tion and finish 
and combined 

with polished brass. These candlestands were a 
most desirable method of lighting the interiors of 
the better types of eighteenth century houses. 

'TpHE most important use of cast iron is seen in 
-■■ the firebacks and stove plates of the eighteenth 
century. Eastern Pennsylvania was an im- 
portant centre for the iron industry of the colonies 
and the square closed stoves, the open stoves of 
the type invented by Benjamin Franklin, and 
the firebacks which were set against the stone or 
brick back-walls of the open fireplaces, were 
cast in pleasing designs and frequently bore the 
name of the maker or his forge, or both. 

In each of these three materials, therefore, we 
find two principal methods of working — ham- 
mering the metal into shape or 
casting it into form. The crafts- 
manship of the hammered metal 
gives it an added interest and a 
finer texture. 

With the invention in the last 
half of the eighteenth century 
of the stamp and die process 
and the change in quality of the 
alloys of pewter and brass, the 
beginning of a decadence in 
taste was noticeable, which cul- 
minated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Before that time, how- 
ever, the design of metalwork 
had run the whole gamut of 
late baroque and classical reac- 
tion, and for most of the periods 
of early American art can be 
found accessories of beauty and 
worth to combine with the 
furniture, silver, and glass to 
make up a homogeneous in- 
terior. 




stove plate of cast iron from the Eliza- 
beth Furnace of Henry Wilhelm Stiegel 



White mull embroidered with vines 
and flowers. Late eighteenth century 
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N THIS day, when 
knitting and embroid- 
ery have become 
purelysocial adjuncts, 
and when machines, which 
lack nothing but an im- 
mortal soul to niake them 
superhuman, perform in a 
few hours the labor of 
years of trained hands, it 
is difficult to appreciate at 
anything like their true 
value the labor and love, 
the skill and feeling which 
were put into the textile 
productions of long ago. 
Almost as old as the race 
are the textile arts and 
crafts whose processes, lit- 
tle changed, continued 
down to the period when 
mechanicalgenius began to 
assert itself, with results 
which leave on one side of 
the scales a loss of many 
qualities which from cer- 
tain points of view out- 
weigh the obvious advan- 
tages of the changed social 
and economic system 
which resulted. 

It is not necessary here 
to review the development 
of the textile arts which 
preceded their transplan- 
tation to North America. 
Sufficient it is to recall that 
the craft has found a home 
in every part of the world, civilized or not; that its 
products reflect immediately and directly the 
climatic, social, economic, and artistic influences 
of each locality; that its application has been 
both utilitarian and decorative, with every 
combination between the two; and that it has 
•developed in those who ply it an esthetic and 
manual facility which is comparable to that of the 
workers in wood, metal, or stone. 

The basic processes which enter into textile 
making are not many, and in all the centuries 
liave varied little. First comes the production of 
the raw material, be it wool, silk, flax, or cotton. 
All of these can be produced with more or less 
success in temperate climates, although certain 



Embroidered towel 

cover with drawn work 

and fringe. Eastern 

Pennsylvania, 1833 
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Printed cotton, with log cabin 
and cider barrel. About 1841 



Silk with painted Ooral design. Late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
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climatic conditions which aflFect their production 
dictate certain lands as most favorable for the 
cultivation of each. In America the varieties of 
climate make possible the production of all four 




Silk brocade of the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century 



raw products, although in the case of silk the 
necessary vegetation requires artificial encourage- 
ment. 

The first important manual process is spin- 
ning — the fabrication of thread from the raw 
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material. This necessi- 
tates a thorough prepara- 
tion of the raw material 
by the elimination of un- 
desirable elements, and 
consists of the twisting 
of its fibres into a con- 
tinuous thread whose 
strength depends upon 
the length and the micro- 
scopic structure of the 
raw fibres. 

With the thread made 
and stored on spools from 
which it can be unwound, 
thenext process, weaving 
on a loom, converts it 
into fabrics which form 
the basis of any further 
development of the craft 
as an art. Weaving may 
be simply defined as the 
interlacing at right angles 
of two or more series of 
flexible materials ar- 
ranged in parallel, of 
which one, the longitudi- 
nal, is the warp, the other, 
the transverse, is the 
weft. From the various 
combinations used in this 
process of interlacing re- 
sult the diverse materials, 
each known by its own 
name, with which we are 
all familiar. 

The element of art en- 
ters the craft with the - 

weaving, for here the guiding feature is design. 
With the simplest weaving, design is not so 
essential, but as soon as various combinations are 
sought design becomes paramount. Many of the 
finest types of textiles depend upon their woven 
design for their chief artistic importance. With 
the simply woven fabrics as a basis, there follow a 
number of methods of decoration and enrichment, 
of which the cljief are embroidery of many kinds, 
drawn work, applique, and quilting. Other 
forms of weaving without a loom produce 
textiles of an entirely different character — laces 
and network. 

Among the art-crafts of America all of these 
textile activities are found represented, and 




Embroidered- linen 
towel with fringe. 
Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Datedi 1849 



Late eighteenth century sampler with house 



A picture embroidered in silk or linen showing maidens weep- 
ing at the tomb of Washington. Early nineteenth century 




A cross-stitch sampler, dated 1810 
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among them chiefly it is that we find 
the handiwork of women. Spinning 
and weaving, together with the pre- 
parative work which preceded them, 
occupied a very large proportion of 
the waking hours of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century woman or girl 
in the colonies. In most of the fron- 
tier and farming communities the fab- 
rics for personal and domesticuse were 
entirely the product of the hand loom 
in each household. A division of labor 
was sometimes effected, since a num- 
ber of spinners were required to sup- 
ply thread for one loom. At the same 
time the overwhelming community 
interest of women in textile handiwork led to a 
very considerable cooperation in the work, which 
is seen in the social gatherings of frequent occur- 
rence when all the neighbors assembled together 
to quilt or embroider for their hostess's benefit. 

In the cities, as well, women devoted much of 
their time to the pursuits of the needle or bobbin. 
Embroidery was a recognized and important part 
of every girl's education, and many a child's 
sampler is to-day the record of an astonishing 
accomplishment in manual skill at an early age. 

TN THE homely products of the loom we see 
■*■ only a well-developed craft which supplied the 
clothing material and household fabrics of a 
primitive community. But the artistic impulse 
soon crept out, and the homespun bedspreads, 




Embroidered network of the nineteenth century. 




Washington and eagles bedspread of 
blue, red, and white wools. Dated 1846 



table covers, and curtain materials are examples 
of design, conventionalized to suit its medium of 
expression, and done in colors whose dyes origi- 
nated in local vegetation. The favorite and 
perhaps the finest color was the blue, in various 
shades, obtained with indigo which was peddled 
about the country. Various barks gave browns 
and reds; flowers and fruits, a variety of colors, 
and the number of permutations and combina- 
tions possible with the colors and weaves was 
almost iiifinite. 

Some of the handsomest curtains were made of 
finely woven linen, embroidered in woolen yarn 
in bright colors, and closely modeled after 
similar work of the eighteenth century in 
England. Here the designs were more realistic 
than in woven work, and bright birds and gay 
vegetation stood out boldly on the soft ivory 
background. 

On plain linen were usually embroidered the 
samplers which are so characteristic of an age that 
IS past. Sometimes as an exhibition of skill in 
manipulating the needle, sometimes as a pattern 
for various stitches or for styles of letters and 
numerals, or again as a method of recording some 
naively inspiring sentiment of religion or morality, 
these little embroidered bits were the subject of 
painstaking care and thought. 

Many of the stitches found on these samplers 

are seen in the linen towel covers popular in 

-eastern Pennsylvania in the last half of the 




White mull -with drawn work and 
embroidery. Nineteenth century 
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Printed chintz of the early nineteenth century, 
the design being busts of the early presidents 
interspersed with ships and the American eagle. 
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eighteenth and first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries. The hand-woven 
linen is frequently embroidered in 
cross-stitch design, is ended in a strip 
of drawn work or fringing, and usu- 
ally bears the name or initials of the 
maker, with the date. The charac- 
teristic designs of this locality are 
German in origin and full of sen- 
timental symbolism. 

Embroidered, too, were many bed- 
spreads, some in wools, some in cot- 
tons. For many of these spreads 
patchwork designs utilized the scraps 
and left-overs of years of economical 
seamstresses, and the ingenuity and 
taste of the maker often produced beautifully bril- 
liant results in harmonizing or contrasting colors. 
These patchwork coverlets were usually quilted, a 
process whereby simple, straight stitching follows 
a definite design and joins together two or more 
materials, often with an interlining. 

Quilting was used on many types of goods. 
Every woman had a quilted skirt of some color 
in silk or wool, heavy quilted curtains were 
drawn over the windows on cold nights, and, 
as a decoration for gowns, strips of quilting 
were sometimes applied as borders or trim- 
ming. 

jV/fOST of the fine laces which appear in the 
-'-_■*■ early portraits were imported and are 
chiefly Flemish or Italian point. But of equal 




A typical homespun bedspread design of the eighteenth century 



A bedspread, dated 1809, made of 
colored wool embroidery on black 



delicacy was the drawn work in sheer linen or the 
embroidered network of fine thread which was 
done by the more well-to-do women whose time 
was not occupied by household labors exclusively. 
This work, chiefly of the nineteenth century, and 
some of the exquisitely embroidered mulls, are of 
remarkable fineness. 

The origins of the designs found in all these 
textiles are not difficult to trace. In New Eng- 
land the work is most closely related to English 
tradition which, in much of its form, is derivative, 
farther back, from Netherlandish sources. About 
New Amsterdam a more purely Dutch element is 
seen, while farther south,^ about Philadelphia, and 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, interpretations 
from the English are present. In eastern Penn- 
sylvania the work is largely German in design and 
workmanship. 

In some of the mountain districts of Ken- 
tucky and the Carolinas, where modern civiliza- 
tion has penetrated scarcely at all, many of the 
textile crafts have continued through a hundred 
years, uninfluenced by the life of the great world 
without. And in this we may see direct evidence 
of the way in which the external influences of a 
locality react upon its textile arts — the conditions 
of living approximating an identity with those 
of a century ago, the products of the loom re- 
main as they were before the industrial and 
mechanical revolution of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
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THE three-hundredth an- 
niversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims has turned 
in their direction the 
searchlight of scientific research, 
and through recent publication 
and commemorative activities 
in the past year the effort has 
been to recreate in the imagina- 
tion of the present some accurate 
picture of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and their times. Many aspects 
of their life and that of their 
immediate followers have been 
treated, each contributing to the effect of the 
whole. Their religious beliefs, their ideals of 
liberty, both civil and religious, their methods 
of government and apportionment of lands, have 
all been studied and presented to an interested 
public. The picture, however, is not complete 
without both a background and a foreground 
furnished by a knowledge of their Puritan ante- 
cedents and of the developments which in three 
centuries have followed the action of this small 
but hardy band which came to New England in 
1620. 

Paralleling these interests lies the history of 
their artistic expression which, by reason of their 
physical surroundings and mental attitude, took 
inevitably the form of utilitarian art. 

Just as in the history of peoples or the genea- 
logies of families the effects of heredity and en- 





Oak chest decorated with turned spindles and panels in moldings 



A trestle table o£ about 1650 

vironment are traced with utmost interest and 
instruction, so the study of the household furni- 
ture of these early settlers may be approached 
from the point of view of its development along 
established traditions as they have been acted 
upon by new environments. The study of the 
evolution within 200 years of certain pieces oi 
household furniture which were familiar to tht 
earliest settlers adds' another line of interest to 
those already held by the amateur collector. 

For the sake of convenience we may divide the 
whole of our subject into three main periods 
whose limits, somewhat arbitrarily chosen, will 
serve to separate more clearly the groups of 
material with which we have to deal, and to brin^ 
together that material in which a common strain 
is apparent. 

/^F THESE periods, the first, covering the 
^^ years between 1620 and 1680, may be 
termed the Period of Elizabethan Tradition. 
Throughout this period the furniture in America 
was simply carrying on the traditions of sixteenth 
century England, whose basis was medieval or 
Gothic construction enriched with Renaissance 
ornament. The second period, from 1680 to 
about 1750, we may call the Period of Stylistic 
Evolution. During this period many Continental 
influences coming by way of England were ap- 
pearing in America in rapid succession, each leav- 
ing its stamp on some detail of construction or 
decoration and making its contribution to the 
creation of styles, which should meet the approval 
of popular taste. The remainder of the century, 
from 1750 to 1800, was a Period of Stylistic 
Attainment. This half century saw the: rise 
of individual st3rles, each associated with the 
name of a certain designer or cabinet-maker, 
each quite distinct in its external features, and 
each succeeding the other in response to the de- 
mand of changing fashion. Since these periods " 
really, mark a very gradual growth, we shall find 
in them transitions from one to another, as well as 
subdivisions within the periods themselves which 
can be considered in their proper place. 




Showing the introduction of 
drawers below the chest proper 



Chest with two tiers of drawers below 
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Taking up our subject within 
these chronological divisions, the 
first to claim our attention will 
be that closely associated with 
the earliest Puritan settlers and 
dating between 1620 and i68c, 
the Period of Elizabethan Tra- 
dition. 

'"pHE history of American 
-•■ furniture parallels to a large 
extent that of England, a con- 
dition which immediately places 
it in obvious relation to the 
whole development of decorative art. Since 
its beginnings in America lie in the early 
seventeenth century, it is to England that we 
must look for the first traditions of its forms. 
In considering these early types of furniture, the 
middle-class origins of the'New England colonists 
come in to limit the study. English furniture 
earlier than the seventeenth century was a 
development from the simple rectangular Gothic 
construction. This tradition was carried'on into 
the seventeenth century in the provincial parts 
of the country, where the changing fashions of the 
capital were not apparent, and it is this tradition 




Showing further development from the chest toward the highboy 




Chest of drawers developed 
from chest with drawers 
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The more usual variety of 
turned spindle side chair 
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Chair of about 1680 with 
turned knob decoration; 
probably English, but 
related to side chair in 
upper right hand comer 



From left to right; Carver- type of chair whose ancestor i^ the turned spindle 
chair; wainscdt chair, similarto the English type and descended ffom the high- 
backed Gothic seat; and rush-bottomed, slat-backed chair of rural New Englaijd 



sometimes the family Bible, sometimes writ- 
ing material, is also interesting in the develop- 
ment which follows from it in the later periods. 
At first simply rectangular and flat-topped, it 
was soon equipped with a slant top for facility in 
writing. We next have this slant-top box 
placed on its supporting framework, when, with 
the introduction of one or more drawers into the 
chest proper at the expense of the supporting 
framework, the evolution is under way of the 
slant-top desk familiar to us all. 



An unusual side chair of 
turned spindle decoration 



which the English colonists brought with them to 
New England. 

The individual types of this period were few in 
number, of Which the chest was the most import- 
ant since it combined the qualities of a trunk, a 
cupboard, a seat, and a dresser. Many English 
chests came over on the ships, packed with their 
owners' personal and household effects. In the 
furnishing of the house they played a prominent 
part,' and those brought, from England were 
freely copied and their -forms developed by local 
craftsmen. 

The' American chests were apt to be less 
decorated than the English originals, the stiles 
and panels were plain or treated with flat .carv- 
ing or crude painting, but in construction and 
typical decoration they were very similar to 
their prototypes. 

By the addition of" a drawer or two below the 
chest proper we have a complete change in the 
character of the chest, and our illustrations show 
a development which leads directly to the chest 
of drawers whose treatment became one of the 
chief interests of cabinet makers in the succeeding 
period. 

The small desk box, in which was contained 




CINCE the chests were used primarily for the 
'^ storage of wearing apparel, hangings, and such 
material, some corresponding place was needed 
for the storage of utensils and supplies used in the 
general routine of housework. This requirement 
was fulfilled by the cupboard, of which several 
distinct forms were developed. With slight 
adaptations and with a variety of arrangements of 
doors and drawers, these cupboards could be made 
to suit the individual requirements of families. 
In some, the upper portion was enclosed with 
doors, the lower half being left open; in others, 
the lower portion was made into a cupboard or 
fitted with drawers, while again both parts 
were utilized for drawer or cupboard space. 

The term "court cupboard" was applied indis- 
criminately in America to this piece of furniture, 
which was adapted directly from similar English 
forms. Its use and design are associated in 
America mainly with the seventeenth century, 
for it, unlike the chest and the desk box, did not to 
any degree carry on into the other periods in its 
own or in more developed forms. 

The decoration of these chests, boxes, and cup- 




Three-legged stool simi- 
lar in feeling to the 
chairs with turned dec- 
oration 



in 
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boards, which were most often built of oak con- 
sisted of crude carving in imitation of the English, 
of applied baluster forms turned froifi the wood 
and painted, or of moldings outlining variously 
shaped panels. All of these forms of decoration 
are seen in our examples. 

PJ^EW tables were brought to America, and the 
■^ earliest of those of the seventeenth century 
which we have are of the simplest type, de- 
scendants fron) the long trestle tables. -The 
table of o.ur illustration is reputed to be one of the 
oldest in America, and consists of a long plank 
top laid loosely on .the three trestles hewn from 
the, wood. It dates from about 1650. The 
more .usual type, however, is rectan^lar with 
four turned legs and sturdy stretchers. 

The use of smaller tables with folding leaves 
and swinging legs was frequent in this period. 
The drop leaves were supported by the shaped 
flap or the gate leg, and the decoration con- 
sisted of nicely, designed turnings of legs and 
stretchers, ' 

Chairs in the homes of the English middle class 
were in the nature of luxuries before the.seven- 




Types of court cupboards showing decoration by means of turned applied balusters and moldings outlining variously shaped panels 
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teenth century, stools and chest tops 
answering the purpose of seats. The 
early English chairs were developed 
from Gothic prototypes, ecclesiastical 
m character, of heavy wood in rect- 
angular construction. A few ex- 
amples of this type were brought to 
America, and at the same time came 
the open-back chair decorated with 
turned spindles. From these two 
types were evolved the simple home- 
made chairs of seventeenth century 
America. 

Three types of early arm chairs 
are shown among our illustrations. 





Desk boxes, slant anc .lat topped 

and less easily recognizable in their origin, and 
on to these were grafted elements of Renais- 
sance decoration, crude in their execution, as 
might be expected from their peasant growth, 
but showing an inherent desire for decorative 
effects in household surroundings. The work 
of the first part of the period is purely English 
in its inspiration, Elizabethan in the main, but 



The slant top box placed on a supporting framework 

That in the centre is similar to the English 
wainscot chair, which was developed from the 
high-backed Gothic seat. In this American 
example the decoration, usually quite elaborate 
in the English ones, is reduced to a minimum. 
The chair on the left is the so-called Carver 
type whose ancestor is the turned spindle chair 
brought over from England at about the same 
time as the wainscot chair. The chair on the 
_ right is the type of rush-bottomed, slat-backed 
chair of American workmanship whose popu- 
larity was continued far into the eighteenth 
century among the rural commun- 
ities. It has the simplicity and 
sturdiness of peasant work, but 
withal achieves an effect of real 
lightness. 

These chairs cover the general 
types in use in the first period, 
although an infinite number of varia- 
tions from them were evolved at the 
hands of local craftsmen, and oak, 
ash, hickory, and maple were used 
alone or in combination for them, de- 
pendent, no doubt, upon the abun- 
dance of these woods in the locality. 

THIS first period furniture in 
America derives its interest and 
importance from several sources. 
We see in it a survival of the 
traditions which had inspired the 
furniture crafts of England in the two 
centuries immediately preceding. The 
medieval forms which constituted 
the basis were molded by the 
rapidly changing requisites of house- 
hold organization into shapes less 




how fundamental is the desire for 
some elements of abstract beauty 
even in a primitive community. 

A second source of interest lies in 
this furniture as the ancestry of the 
later and more sophisticated work of 
the eighteenth century, from which 
we to-day derive our major sugges- 
tion in furniture design. We have 
seen how the simple rectangular 
chest was metamorphosed by the 
addition of one or more drawers into 
the chest of drawers, which in our 
next period will be seen to lead 
directly to the highboy, its most 
characteristic piece. In the desk box we have the 
ancestor of the slant-top desk, which in the next 
two periods took on a variety of interesting forms. 
The simple chairs of this first period formed the 
basis of the elaborate and beautiful ones which 
succeeded them. 

Not the least interesting viewpoint is that 
which enables us, through a knowledge of the 
physical surroundings and artistic expression of 
the Puritan settlers, to round out our picture of 
their times and ways by proof of the possession of 
certain esthetic qualities which the hard and 
rigorous limning of the historian, the economist, 
or the divine has failed to suggest. It results in a 
humanizing of our estimate of our prim and 
proper forebears to know that they far from 



A further phase in the evolution of the writing 
desk — a drawer introduced into the desk box 



toward its end Continental influences had begun 
to sift through England to the colonies," so 
that the seeds were already laid for the stylistic 
growths of the succeeding period. The simplicity 
of the work confesses the utilitarian purposes 
which predominated in its creation, while such 
slight decoration as was attempted shows us 






Small tables with turned legs and heavy stretchers 





Further development in second period of slant-top desk 



scorned the merry tankard or the 
flo\ving bowl, that their housewives 
guarded their linsey-woolsey with 
moth-proof tallow in their oaken 
chests, and that the children were 
led to develop their imaginations by 
"playing house" with tiny chairs 
and tables designed on the lines 
of those of their dignified grown- 
ups. 

With the end of this rather primi- 
tive period we come into one which 
is more complex but none the less 
interesting and in the next arti- 
cle will be taken up the active 
years which saw the evolution of 
styles which resulted from the in- 
troduction of foreign influences 
into the English current, and whose 
final development synchronized wth 
the most interesting and impor- 
tant years of the American colon- 
ies, their emergence from a state 
of colonial dependency into the 
freedom of the United States of ' 
America. 



The butterfly and gate-leg tables 
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THE second period in- 
to which we have 
divided the history of 
furniture in America 
we have called the Period of 
Stylistic Evolution, a title 
somewhat formidable in 
sound until one has seen just 
what was going on in furni- 
ture design during the time 
included between the years 
1680 and 1750. This period 
of furniture is perhaps the 
most interesting of all, his- 
torically, for it mirrors with 
accuracy the vivid and 
changing life of a time which 
marked the beginning of 
those treatments of utilita- 
rian art upon which much of 
our modern work is based. 
In American furniture of 
this time the influences from 
England were more marked 
than in the preceding period, 
and for this reason it may 
be well to review, briefly, 
certain contemporary, 
changes, with their causes, 
which occurred in English 
furniture. 

The sixteenth century had 
been an age of great adven- 
ture, of exploration and in- 
vestigation. The seventeenth 
tury in Europe was largely employed 
in digesting the mass of information 
which had accrued during the preced- 
ing century, and in consolidating the 
many territorial gains and commer- 
cial connections which had been 
made. By the end of the seventeenth 
century the material effects of these 
two stages of world expansion were 
beginning to show themselves in cer- 
tain changes in social relations, and in 
the customs and manners which were 
their outgrowth. 

In England of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the unsettled state of affairs, 
due to internal conflict, made ready 
the ground for the luxuriant growth 
which began with the restoration of 
the Stuarts. England's contacts with 
the Continent were greatly increased 
by the shifting political fortunes of 
the nobility, which sent large num- 
bers of them into exile or called them 
back to their homes on the various 
turns of affairs. The connections set 
up between the English royal house 
and those of Spain and France 
brought the flavor of these nationalities into the 
body of English workmen, and thB final accession 
of the House of Orange gave predominance to 
the Flemish influence with its compounded qual- 
ities. Hence we see a succession of Continental 
forms and details adapted to or in- 
termingled with the English tradition, 
and from Holland, France, Italy, and 
Spain we can recognize certain ele- 
ments of design or ornament which 
relate to historical fact the develop- 
ment of one of the utilitarian arts. 



A T THE beginning of the eight- 
■^ eenth century another change is 
noticeable. In France a revulsion 
against the formal and grandiose in- 
teriors of Louis XIV takes its form 
in the intimate and charming rooms 
of the Regency and of Louis XV. In 
England much the same change was 
taking place, and added to this perhaps 
natural impulse was the effect of the 
smalt scale to which the Dutch were 
accustomed and whose preference was 
marked in the tastes of the courts of 
WiUiam and Mary and ofQueen Anne. 
In furniture this change of taste is 
striking. The tendency is to lighten 
and render more delicate the struc- 




Group of chairs of the second period, showing development from the first chair, which is related to 
the turned baluster type of the first period, to the fifth, the fully developed chair of the second period 
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Early highboy form and transitional chairs. In this form the chest of drawers is raised 
on its framework but is very little changed from the latest type of the first period 



tural elements, to soften angles into curves, to 
change the curves from simple to compound. In 
decoration the coarse, broad carving, frequently 
pierced, which we see on the furniture of Charles 
ll's reign, gave place to more delicate surface 




Furniture of the second period — an early highboy with turned legs and 
curved stretchers, and lowboy and highboy with cabriole legs and no 
stretchers. The mirror is of beveled glass with walnut-veneered pine frame 
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decoration, better modeled 
and finished, more subtly 
designed, and flowing more 
into the curved lines of the 
structural elements. Inlaid 
designs, Dutch in inspira- 
tion, and this carved decor- 
ation were executed side by 
side, and both of these de- 
manded a finer grained wood 
than the oak which had 
served until then. The wal- 
nut forests, which replaced 
theoaksof Elizabeth an ship- 
building days, were ready at 
hand, and this wood of finer 
grain and texture lent itself 
well to exquisite manipula- 
tion. Other fine and rare 
woods were utilized, butwal- 
nut did predominate in the 
structure during the first 
half of the period until it 
gave place to mahoganj'. 

In American furniture all 
of these changes were mir- 
rored to the life. Communi- 
cation with themothercoun- 
tryihad assumed consider- 
able proportions, and the 
changingtastes in utilitarian 
art found their way to 
North America almost as 
quickly as they did into the 
provincial districts at home. With a 
more settled condition of aflFairs in 
England, and the first pioneering 
stage passed in the Atlantic seaboard 
towns of the New World, furniture 
makers in America were encouraged 
to ply their trade as an independent 
undertaking. 

♦ 
npHE pieces of furniture which were 
■*• shown in the preceding article ■ 
as important in the development 
which grew from them, will be seen 
in our second period to have come 
into their own. The chairs of the 
period show perhaps more clearly 
than other articles the changes which 
were coming into furniture design. 
In our group of five chairs of the 
time, the first is related to the 
turned baluster type of the first period 
and is transitional in form. There 
are still the heavy turned legs, under- 
bracing, and back posts. The turning 
has taken on more of the Flemish 
character. The rails of the back as 
well as the slats are treated with 
simple carving, reminiscent of that 
seen on the early chests. The next chair shows 
the Flemish influence predominating in the turn- 
ings, in the broad carving, the scroll feet, and in 
the splat back which appears in the form of two 
highly decorated uprights filled in with caning. 
The third chair retains the treatment 
of cane, the turned under-bracing 
and legs, and has added the Spanish 
feet, a characteristic detail. In the 
next chair we see the shaped splat 
which developed from a central vert- 
ical brace put in to strengthen the 
wide expanse of caning in certain of 
the chairs. This vertical brace was 
soon decorated and was left behind 
with the waning popularity of cane. 
This chair shows the beginning of the 
unification of the cresting with the 
lines of the back posts. The eventual 
development of this innovation may 
be seen in the fifth chair, which we 
may consider the fully developed 
chair of the second period. Its most 
outstanding feature is the cabriole 
leg, with ball and claw foot, which 
during this period first found its way 
across the sea. The solid splat back 
is carefully designed, and the curving 
posts flow without break into the 
lines of the top. 
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A side chair show- 
ing Sheraton influence 
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npHE development of the chest 
■'■ is carried practically to its 

conclusion during the period. , In 

the first type of chest we have 

the chest of drawers raised on its 

framework, very little changed 

from the latest type illustrated 

in the preceding article. But 

here the union of the chest por- 
tion with the supporting frame- 
work is more perfect. The cup- 
shaped turnings and curved 

stretchers are of a characteristic 

design. Our next illustration 

shows several new thoughts. In 

the first highboy (we may now 

give it its name) we have a very 

similar treatment of legs and 

stretchers, but as a part of the 

supporting portion we have three 

drawers and a skirting decora- 

tively profiled, the whole giving 

the cue for the lowboy which 

finds its place in the sun at this 

time. The highboy to the right 
introduces the use of the cabriole leg without 
stretchers, a natural result of the striving for 
lightness and grace in the structural elements. 
The third and final step in the highboy is the 
decorative treatment of the top by the use of 
the broken pediment and turned finial. This 
development, as we have seen, has simply taken 
the early chest of drawers, raised it on to a frame- 
work, then occupied itself with decorating and 
lightening, first the supporting framework, then 
the crowning member. 

The lowboy was a particularly popular piece 
in America. Taking the cue from the treatment 
of the lower portion of the highboy, the lowboy 
developed side by side with it, and usually con- 
stituted the companion piece of a highboy of 
similar design. Various types are shown in our 





Fully developed highboy of the second 
period, of walnut veneer with inlaid 
and carved gilt decoration. The chairs 
show the cabriole leg with club foot 



Desk with veneer of but- 
ternut wood. Early second 
period 



A wing chair of the 
late second period 




illustrations. 

npHE desk, which in its development belongs 
-*■ chiefly in this period, has been described in the 

preceding article, but the illustrations herewith 

will show some of the variations of the type. 

They vary principally in details of decoration — 

the use of veneers of elaborate woods, of inlays, 

and of different sorts of feet. 
The changes of social manners and customs 

to which we have referred are as responsible 
for the creation of certain of the 
furniture forms as the Conti- 
nental influences are for the in- 
novations in details of structure 
and decoration. One instance 
will serve to show this effect: 
tea-drinking as a social custom 
furnishes the key to the uses of 
many of the smaller pieces of 
furniture. Small tables were 
necessary for its service, tables 
which could be folded and put 
out of the way when not in use. 
The intimacy of the tea hour 
demanded light and sniall chairs 
which could be drawn up into 
the informal grouping incidental 
to the occasion. These small 
chairs were also permitted by the 
comparatively narrow skirts of 
the period, devoid of the invidious 



hoop. This comparative simplicity of costume, 
this absence of the iron-bound qualities of a later 
day, encouraged, the use of softly upholstered, 
high-backed arm chairs, covered with the rich 
materials which had come into more general use 
through the influx into England of silk weavers 
from France, and wool workers from Holland. 

In these years the thoughts of English archi- 
tects and designers of furniture were concen- 
trating on the study and refinement of their 
creations. Consciously or unconsciously they 
were trying out various forms, materials, and 
techniques in an effort to satisfy the changing 
tastes of the time. Both in architecture and 
furniture the medieval influence had completely 
disappeared, and in its place had come a sub- 
tilty and a refinement which were the indices 
of a social and economic organization increas- 
ingly complicated. The standards set up by 
such a demand required a perfection in cabinet 
work, in carving, and in inlay, which had not 
been seen in the country before, and which was 
furnished partly by the workers from the Con- 
tinent, who were more skilled in the execution of 
their trade than were their English contem- 
poraries. 

And so we see emerging from this second period 
a greater self-confidence on the part of the cabi- 
net maker and a greater sophistication in the 
furniture design, two qualities conspicuous by 
their absence in the preceding period in American 
furniture and carried to an ultimate conclusion 
in the succeeding one. 

' j^HE third general division of our subject 
■*■ carries the story almost up to the present 
day. We have called it the Period of Stylistic 
Attainment and arbitrarily put its dates as 
1 750-1 800. The self-consciousness which we 
see emerging from the preceding period is re- 
sponsible for the development of the individual 
styles which are crystallized in the work of 
certain cabinet makers and designers with whose 
names they are associated. Throughout this 
time runs a rapid succession of highly developed 
styles, each exercising during the height of- its 
popularity a wide empire, varied and brilliant. 
In England a thoroughly sophisticated attitude 
to^vard the arts had developed, and the naivete 
which is noticeable in the more simple tastes 
earlier in the century gives place to a self-con- 
scious striving for effect. This last period di- 
vides itself naturally into two. parts, the first of 
which is merely a carrying out to an ultimate 
elaboration in design and workmanship of those 



Group of desks of the 

block-front tjrpe, the 

work of John Goddard 

of Rhode Island 




Chippendale chairs, showing 
various designs for splats 




Phyfe chair, with his 
favorite lyre back 



currents which had been gaining momentum in the 
half century immediately preceding as a result 
of the rococo influences from the Continent, 
both French and Italian. The second half of the 
period is marked by a revolt against this over- 
elaboration and lack of restraint, and takes the 
form of a classical simplicity inspired also by Con- 
tinental influences from Italy, where investiga- 
tions into certain classical antiquities had been 
widely heralded by a group of artist-architects 
headed by Piranesi. 

In the art of furniture design, where the ele- 
ment of structural solidity may be juggled some- 
what freely, the limit was set only by the imag- 
ination of the designer and the ability of the 
cabinet maker to execute the designs. The 
publication in England of Thomas Chippendale's 
"Cabinet Maker's Director" in 1752, and its 
succeeding editions, with its host of various de- 
signs for furniture of every sort, helped to lead 
the way. Chippendale's art was eclectic, and 
starting from the simple curved forms of the pre- 
ceding period his designs followed the whims of 
fashion as well as set their pace — now Dutch 
or French, now Gothic or Chinese. The articles 
of this period themselves are of every sort de- 
manded by a highly conventionalized and sophis- 
ticated social life. Their lines are often light and 
graceful, their carved decoration of high finish 
and considerable imagination. 

The names of the American cabinet makers 
have not come down to us as frequently as have 
those of England, but we are fortunate in this 
last period, where personal styles were continu- 
ally pushing themselves to the fore, in knowing 
the names of at least three of the finest cabinet 
makers, two of them working under the spell of 
Chippendale, the third under the succeeding 
classical reaction. 

'TpHE group of desks of the block front type, 
■*■ shown in our illustration, is a contribution 
of one of America's cabinet makers, John God- 
dard of Rhode Island, who worked about the 
middle of the century. Chippendale's influence 
is seen in the bracket feet, in the general propor- 
tions, and in the use and profiles of the moldings. 




Matching highboy and lowboy, by Thomas Savery 
of Philadelphia, showing Chippendale influence 



EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 

This form of treatment for 
drawer fronts, the so-called block 
front in which one central sunken 
portion is flanked by a similar 
raised portion to either side, was 
never popular in England, but 
had wide usage in America. The 
slant-top desk and the chest of 
drawers of the earlier period both 
contribute to this finished and 
beautiful work of the cabinet 
maker's art, the bonnet-top sec- 
retary in the centre. The carved 
shell which forms the decoration 
of the blocking shows Goddard's 
characteristic treatment. 

In chairs the simple splat back 
formed the main basis for design. 
The curves of the cresting are 
elaborated, and the splat itself 
is pierced and cut into an infinite 
number of elaborate and beauti- 
ful designs. Chippendale de- 
veloped this pierced splat to its 
very limit, and many of the 
designs in his "Director" were 
either literally copied or adapted 
here in America. Our group of 
chairs shows five diff'erent designs for splats. 
The first chair is transitional. It has the bow- 
shaped cresting and simply pierced splat-back of 
Chippendale inspiration, but its legs and arm 
posts are turned, and the Spanish foot is present. 
The other chairs show the lower portions of less 
interest and beauty than are the backs. 

The matching highboy and lowboy are another 
American contribution to the history of furni- 
ture, and the fine examples, attributed to the 
workshop of Thomas Savery, a Philadelphia 
maker, reach a very high plane of excellence, in 
workmanship quite comparable to similar work 
in England. The carved and applied decoration 
at the top and bottom was no doubt inspired 
by the use of ormolu or gilt bronze fittings for 
furniture, which were popular in France but less 
so in England. The mirror in this group is akin 
to Chippendale in character, of rich mahogany 
and applied gilt carving. 

'T'HE many appurtenances of the custom of 
•*- afternoon tea taking enrich the furniture of 
Chippendale's influence. None was more use- 
ful or beautiful than the tip-top tripod table, 
with the so-called pie-crust edge, two examples of 
which are shown, while a representative group of 
American Chippendale includes the side table, 
made by Thomas Savery, with a marble top of 
rich color and finely carved framing. The two 
chairs, one with ladder-back and under-bracing, 
the other with pierced splat and cabriole legs 
without undfer-bracing, are both typical of many 
chairs used at the time. The mirror of mahog- 
any veneer on pine, gilt moldings slightly carved, 
has the pheasant surmounting the curved and 
broken pediment. These pieces show the rich- 
ness and variety of furnishing used by the more 
well-to-do people of the day. 

From this elaborate work there 
came a definite reaction. In 
England, to be sure, it came 
earlier than it did in America, 
for by 1770 the- simple classic 
forms introduced from Italy by 
Robert Adam were firmly estab- 
lished there. This change in 
England was taking place at the 
time when the relations of the 
colonies with the mother country 
were strained eventually to the 
breaking point, so that importa- 
tion of material and ideis from 
England was reduced to an al- 
most negligible minimum. But 
by 1790 the rupture of relations 
had been bridged over sufiici- 
ently to permit again of the close 
correspondence between fashions 
in England and America. 

Robert Adam, returning from 
Italy in 1762, was imbued with 
an enthusiasm for classic archi- 
tecture and decoration. His en- 
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A group of American furniture in the style 
called Hepplewhite. The designs of Hepple- 
white develop directly from those of Adam, 
so that it is difficult to mark the exact 
point where one ends and the other begins 



A fine example of 
Hepplewhite chair 




Tip-top tripod tables with pie-crust 
edge, showing Chippendale influence 




American Chippendale furniture which indicates some- 
thing of the richness and variety of Colonial furnishings 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE BOOK OF BUILDING AND DECORATING 



thusiasm was contagious, and in a comparatively 
short space of time geometric forms had taken the 
place of the flowing rococo curves, restrained and 
delicate decoration replaced the groups of lush 
flowers arid leaves, while the classic column or 
pilaster, with the elements of its entablature, were 
the bases of most of the designs. Adam's influence 
extended to every branch of the decorative arts, 
and his position was preeminent among archi- 
tects and decorators of the day. 

By this time the cabinet-maker's trade was 
one of considerable importance. The publica- 
tion of Chippendale's "Director" had been 
followed by similar works in the new taste, and 
the work of one cabinet maker after another fol- 
lowed in popular esteem. The Adam influence 
was very marked upon the furniture of England, 
but in Arnerica there was practically no furniture 
made which we can definitely call Adam, due 
to the reason which we have given — the Revolu- 
tion and the period of strained relations leading 
up to and succeeding it, which exactly coincided 
with the height of Adam's popularity. By the 
time that intercourse was again established 
the style had changed, so that it is in the styles 
succeeding Adam that we find the basis of the 
American classic reaction in cabinet work. 
Design books issued by Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton form the keys to this perio'd. Here the em- 
phasis is laid upon delicacy and purity of line, 
restraint of decoration, and the use of beautiful 
woods of various kinds in combinations of veneers 
and inlays. The use of these woods was quite 
different from that of the early part of the cen- 
tury. Inlaid decoration was formal, mainly geo- 
metric in design, and largely used to emphasize 
and define the structural lines of the furniture. 

The group of American furniture in the style 
called Hepplewhite shows the elements of sim- 
plicity and restraint which predominate. In 



many respects it carries on the formality of the 
Adam designs, but in the serpentine curve of the 
bureau fronts, the shield-shaped backs of ths 
chairs, and the inlay in contrasting woods, we see 
Hepplewhite expressing a taste in decoration dif- 
ferent from that which had preceded him. The 
designs of Hepplewhite develop directly from 
those of Adam, so that it is difficult to mark an 
exact point of cleavage between the two styles. 
In the Hepplewhite sconces shown in our illus- 
tration the use of plaster composition on wire is 
very Adam-like in character, . as is the mirror 
frame in which we have a carved wood openwork 
cresting, of a type made popular by Adam, at 
more delicate scale by the use of composition 
ornament. Succeeding Hepplewhite, the most 
influential furniture designer in England was 
Thomas Sheraton, who published his "Cabinet- 
maker's and Upholsterer's Drawing Book," first 
in 1791, with succeeding editions in 1793 and 
1802. Primarily a designer rather than a cabinet 
maker, his influence was very marked upon 
cohtemporary'furniture. This influence flowered 
in America in the product of one worker whom we 
may consider representative of the style in this 
country. Duncan Phyfe worked in New York 
City from 1795 until 1847, when he retired from 
business. During this time his work is in several 
styles, but that done in his early period is of 
the finest type. Our chair shows the taste 
and feeling for beauty of design and detail which 
characterized his treatment, and the lyre form 
which was one of his favorite and perhaps his 
•most personal touch, whether in chair backs, 
sofas, or tables, combined with the acanthus leaf 
or delicate reeding. In no other furniture maker 
of America do we find a finer appreciation for 
beauty of line and mass, and perfection of finish, 
or a greater freedom in adapting to his own use 
traditional forms. His furniture has a conscious 



elegance and grace unequaled by other American 
makers, and in his adaptation of Sheraton and 
Empire motifs for his details he has improved 
largely upon his models. 

THIS last decade of the eighteenth century 
in America followed the earlier reaction 
against the elaborate and exuberant decoration of 
the middle of the century, and substituted for it 
a chaste simplicity in form and decoration, in 
some cases confessing even to dryness. This re- 
action had various causes, but the most obvious 
are two — the enthusiasm for late Roman archae- 
ology.'conjing as it did at a time when the popular 
taste had tired of the over-elaboration of the 
baroque. The first quarter of the nineteenth 
century followed on in the classical tradition, 
but grew gradually coarser and less inspired 
in creative art until about the year 1830, when 
taste seems to have met with a very sudden 
death, of which the less said the better. 

This brings our furniture history practically 
up to date, -for the best work of our own day is 
based upon the forms whose development or 
refinement was included in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. A purely academic inter- 
est-in such a subject can scarcely justify itself, 
but if we use the knowledge and the training 
of iaste which comes from a study of the subject 
in behalf of better design and workmanship to- 
day, we shall be doing a double duty. And for 
a study of early American furniture, whether by 
those who collect it for their own use and pleas- 
ure or by -.designers and cabinet makers, the 
collections of the Metropolitan Museum present 
unusual points of interest, and invite the atten- 
tion of all who desire a continued improvement in 
the decorative arts in this country, an improve- 
ment whose -essential bases will be high standards 
based upon those which have preceded them. 



WHT. fV^STE the C^LL^R? 

■By JESSIE .MARTIN BREESE 



CELLARS of an earlier century were in 
vogue as guest rooms among "our 
best families." Unpleasant associa- 
tions that have clung to this use of the 
cellar may be the cause of its disuse to-day. It is 
well-known that it is used only for the furnace, 
and that most disliked 
creature of the domestic 
regime — the laundress — 
and for nothing more. I 
say it is used — lam mis- 
taken, it has been used in 
this way until the present. 
Now, however, the cellar 
is coming into its own as a 
recognized part of the 
house. As a shirker in 
efficient household man- 
agement, the cellar has got 
to go! Not only has the 
decorator proclaimed it, 
but the householder is tak- 
ing up the idea with great 
joy. 

So it happens that Mr. 
Householder thought, 
when he heard of it, "Ha! 
here is where I get a room 
in which I can smoke in 
peace — yea and read a de- 
tective yarn until four in 
the morning undisturbed 
if I so desire. What a 
Heaven-sent idea!" 

Peace did not ensue so 
easily, however, after this 
idea had taken root, for 
Mrs. Householder, in great 
glee, thought, "Why 
should I not put Felice 



Illustrations by V. E. Pyles 

down there with the children. Then they will not their 

bother me when it rains on Tuesdays, and Felice's more 

nerves won't be shattered the way they are in the And 

upstairs playroom, which really is somewhat only 
cramped, I must say." Thereupon the use to 
which this newly discovered territory right in 




Luxury must be an integral part of the cellar smoking room, and it can 
be made exactly the sort of place that inspires one to talk his best 



own house should be put, came up for 
than one discussion at family conclaves, 
it was found that these were not the 
uses that could be found for it — he 

only difficulty seemed to be that there was not 

enough cellar to go 'round! 

This being so it might 
be worth while to make 
public the findings of this 
average American family 
in possession of a good 
cellar, with a furnace not 
too prominent. Next in 
popularity, after these two 
uses had been up for dis- 
cussion was a billiard room. 
That is a room that is used 
by every member of the 
family, and never seems to 
be allowed the space it 
really should have in the 
regular part of the house. 
An unusual suggestion 
camewhen oneof the mem- 
bers of the family wanted 
to use the cellar for a much 
desired conservatory. 
Novel, that idea, but very 
practical when it is worked 
out — for it has been worked 
out in one home that I 
know. Quite as bizarre 
seemed the use of the cel- 
lar for guest rooms, but 
quite as practical when 
the problem was attacked 
from the right angle. 
Last of all, came the need 
for it as a studio, and 
one artist has actually 



WHY WASTE THE CELLAR? 
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made a most delightful and practical work- 
room of the cellar. 

TAKING the matter of the smoking room — 
how often have you wished for a place, if 
you are a man, to take your guest after dinner, 
and talk over your cigars. You don't want to be 
interrupted and yet you don't want to deprive 
the rest of your family of the various rooms of 
the house in which you might have this conver- 
sation. It may be that you have a satisfactory 
study, but it is not the sort of place where you 
can sit in your dinner jacket and entertain. 
That is a place for your own particular vein of 
creative etfort, and it is also for long silences 
before the fire with no one but your dog, perhaps. 

But this new room that you would like to have 
in the cellar is the sort of place for which you dress 
and ask Madame, your wife, to invite certain 
people in to dinner, that you may allow this 
room to show your brilliancy in conversation. 
There are rooms that do just that, and you fully 
expect this to be that sort of room. Luxury is 
going to be an integral part of it, and you will 
have to live up to that magnificence in what you 
say. This is one of the most useful things a room 
can do, and here is your chance to have another 
room in the house all to yourself, with the added 
attraction of this splendid faculty of making you 
talk at your best. 

As a day nursery, the cellar cannot be too 
highly commended. Clattering toys and romp- 
ing feet cannot annoy the rest of the household 
when they are put down here, and the little 
voices that will rise in either joy or anger are 
going to make no more trouble down here than 
anywhere else, and perhaps even less. Then, too, 
there is the fact that the element of danger that 
is always present from windows and stairways 
is entirely done away with whefi the children 
are so placed that there is absolutely no place 
to fall to. From the standpoint of the mother 
and the nurse, there is no improvement to be 
made on this new idea in playrooms. 



Considering the other 
parties interested — 
namely, the children 
who are to be asked to 
play here — what more 
could a child desire 
than all the floor space 
that the house provides 
in which to ramble 
about with his toys. If 
he so wishes he can go 
at top speed on his ve- 
locipede without the 
warning to be a little 
more quiet, or not to 
run into the more deli- 
cate woodwork that an 
upstairs room possesses. 
One advantage that I 
think has not until now 
been utilized is the fact 
that not only the walls, 
but the floors of the cel- 
lar could be so fixed that 
a happy child could 
draw pictures and prac- 
tice his letters in chalk 
through a long rainy 
day. 

Billiard rooms have 
always been tucked 
away in odd corners in 
the house, so it is not 
strange that one should 
be considered for the 
cellar as soon as it is 
known that the cellar 
can be utilized to a far 
greater extent than it 
has been. Not only can 
a billiard table be in- 
stalled with plenty of 
space about for freedom 
in play, but there is 





"A pleasantljr turned stairway.'-' Utilizing a part of tlie cellar space for a 
conservatory is one of the most attractive uses to which it can be dedicated 



The atmosphere of a medieval castle seems to be regained in the 
modem cellar, especially when it is furnished in the spirit of that age 



room enough for thelux- 
urious lounging chairs 
and smoking stands 
that are a part of this 
room. In its decoration 
it can be made rather 
more interesting than 
could any other part of 
the house. 

T^HE small windows 
-*■ that are set high in 
the wall of the cellar 
make a fine starting 
point for the decorator 
who would have a 
scheme so entirely dif- 
ferent thijt the cellar is 
not alone an added 
room in the house, but 
an added attraction to 
it as well. As a matter 
of fact, it can be made 
so extraordinary in its 
treatment that it will 
be the feature of his 
house about which Mr. 
Householder will say, 
when there are guests, 
"O, you must see the 
billiard room — it's 
rather well done, I 
think." And his guests 
will exclaim over a 
pleasantly turned stair- 
way into the cellar, 
walls of Caen stone, or 
tough plaster, as the 
style of the house has 
demanded, and any one 
of a dozen interesting 
floor treatments. 

The atmosphere of a 
medieval castle seems to 



be regained in a modern csUar, and is fully cap- 
tured when it is furnished in the same spirit. There 
are, of course, substitutions which would have to 
be made in the name of modern comfort. The 
first of these would be in the matter of warm floors. 
Stone, and tile, and the cement which, colored, 
may make an attractive floor, are all too cold to be 
considered for a bedroom. On the other hand, 
a fully carpeted floor will spoil the flavor of the 
room. Nothing but rugs will hold it, and under 
the rugs, to keep atmosphere and comfort both, 
is laid the heavy linoleum that is used on battle- 
ships. This makes a floor to build on as luxuri- 
ously and in as medieval a spirit as one will. 

Out on Long Island, there is a house where the 
owner has cleverly contrived to build a conserv- 
atory in his cellar, so that he can grow whatever he 
wills. It has the advantage of being easy and inex- 
pensive to heat,and according to his arrangement, 
is not difficult of access to the sun. On one side 
an areaway has been cut out for a distance of 
some feet, and the little windows lowered to 
make good sized windows. These are grouped 
together so that no sunlight is lost. The house 
is so built that it allows of a glass roof over an- 
other side of the cellar — or shall we call it a con- 
servatory, now? — and only a high, uncurtained 
window stretches across the centre of that out- 
side wall. Inside are to be found beds of flour- 
ishing flowers, each in its season, for this man has 
not the idea of making this a hot-house, but 
merely an indoor garden where he may stroll 
about and find some sort of blossom to delight 
his heart, even on a winter's day. 

There may be many other uses for this new- 
found space in the house, but only one other 
comes to mind. That is a studio, the model for 
which was found in a quaint city house. A painter 
of children's portraits here poses her little sitters 
in a full-enough northern light from a group of win- 
dows that almost cheat the floor above from their 
share of space. Comfort and workability abound 
in this workroom, and it would seem that a sight 
of it might start a vogue for cellar studios. 
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First floor plan of the house, with garage and tower 
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The 'Residence of 

F\ANK LYON, Esq., 
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^Architects for the House 

FRAD^ UP^MAN, 
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Distinctly Spanish both in form 
and in construction, the tower 
yet fits into the Virginia land- 
scape as though it belonged there 





The development of the Lyon house has been a matter of growth, additions having been made as necessity required— for instance, the tower, and the 
garage (at left) which is an integral part of the house. The brick construction of the garage is repeated in the terrace which connects house and tower 
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The HOUSE that IV ILL D^T Q^TCH FIRE 

•By HAROLD HONALDSON EBERLEIN 



HIGHLY desirable as fireproof houses may 
be in theory, it is a deplorable fact that 
there exists a certain prejudice against 
them on purely esthetic considerations. 
The very word "fireproof" seems to conjure up a 
vision of something essentially ugly and repellent 
— something as coldly unsympathetic and rigid as 
a steel filing cabinet or a concrete warehouse. 

Time was when such a vision before the mind's 
eye was quite justified by the actualities. Now, 
fortunately, more rational methods of design 
and construction have made it possible to have 
unburnable houses to whose aspect and capacity 
for comfort no valid exception can be taken. 
We ought, perhaps, to draw a distinction 
between an "unburnable" house and a "house 
that will not catch fire." The former is a struc- 
ture composed wholly of materials that will not 
ignite. The latter is so constructed that the 
probability of an accidental fire; even of a very 
minor fire, is reduced to zero. In the "house that 
will not catch fire" one is not debarred, therefore, 
from using wood for paneling and trim, so long 
as it is hedged about with the proper safeguards 
and excluded from any structural function or 
connection of any kind. 

It is easy enough to visualize sundry sorts of 
exteriors of houses that will not catch fire, none of 
which need exhibit any marked points of dif- 
ference from other houses; but when it comes to 
visualizing an interior that will not catch fire, 
somehow the old deep- 
seated prejudice generally 
hampers the imagination. 
Hence it will be especially 
pertinent to our purpose 
to address ourselves to the 
various ways in which in- 
teriors may be made thor- 
oughly agreeable and 
seemly and yet kept in 
accord with every reason- 
able requirement of fire 
prevention. 

The three determining 
factors to be considered 
are the floor, the walls, and 
the ceiling. Every one of 
them can readily be so 
managed that there is no 
possible risk of fire, and 
that without any loss of 
decorative amenity or in- 
terest. 

It ought to go without 
saying that a thoroughly 
fireproof structure is nec- 
essarily presupposed quite 
apart from the nature of 
such constructional sur- 
face as walls, floor, or ceil- 
ing may present, whereon 
a certain amount of wood 
may occur without detri- 
ment to the prospects of 
fire immunity. This means 
that where a ceiling shows 



a plaster surface, there must be no wooden 
joists to which lathing is attached and upon 
which the plaster is spread; where it shows a 
wooden surface, there must be metal, tile, con- 
crete, or plaster underlying it and insulating the 
wood. Where a wall is plastered, there must be 
no wooden studs and lathing underneath; where 
there is wood paneling, there must be in the 
wall back of it no wood, but only unburnable 
substances. Whether a floor shows wood or tile 
on the surface, there must be no wood concealed 
from view beneath it. It is in the concealed wood 
that the danger lies. The unseen supports must 
be of stone, brick, concrete, hollow tile, or steel. 

TN ALL the foregoing cases it is perfectly possible 
*• to employ wood in its decorative capacity 
without incurring any appreciable fire risk. Even 
with carved balustrades and brackets for stair- 
cases it is possible to minimize the danger from 
fire by ingenious structural management. How- 
ever, in stair halls, which are generally potential 
flues, it is advisable in the interests of the "building 
that will not catch fire" to dispense altogether 
with materials that burn, unless one is going to 
take the precaution to have only fireproof doors 
to all the rooms. 

It is exceedingly important to convince people 
that unburnable materials — stone, brick, con- 
crete, and metal — can be so treated in interior 
domestic architecture that the eye's just demands 




Hall in the George Howe house at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. The floor is of black and white marble 
tiie, and the balustrade of plain iron spindles painted dove color, with a narrow brass handrail 
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for grace and beauty of line, surface, and color 
will be fully satisfied. To that end the ac- 
companying illustrations have been especially 
chosen. Following out the tripartite division of 
floors, walls, and ceilings, let us begin with the 
first. 

In the minds of many there seems to be a 
particular repugnance against any flooring 
material other than wood. They ordinarily base 
their objections on the scores of comfort and 
beauty. They stoutly maintain that any flooring 
other than wood is cold — a shortcoming, according 
to their way of thinking, to put it out of court. 

It is quite true that the other floors are colder 
than wood, but does that really matter? In 
cool or cold weather, those parts of the floor 
where one's feet rest, while sitting or standing, 
are usually covered by rugs or carpets. In warm 
weather one is glad to have everything as cool 
as possible and the low temperature of the floor is 
a boon. 

As to beauty, there is an almost endless list of 
possibilities for the employment of beautiful 
materials, and the range of variety to be ob- 
tained is limited only by the varieties of stone, 
marble, brick, tiles, cement, or combinations 
of them, and by the myriad diversities of design 
and color in which they may be composed. Let 
us take a few actual examples to buttress the 
statement. 

In the living room of one modern Philadelphia 
house that will not catch 
fire, the floor of small buff" 
biscuit tiles (laid on a ce- 
ment bed over steel gird- 
ers) exhibits both interest 
of texture and a sufficient 
diversity of color, obtained 
by the pattern in which 
the units are laid and by 
the introduction of division 
lines of darker- toned tiles. 
Incidentally, we may add 
that the place of a base- 
board about the walls is 
supplied by a row of dull 
blue tiles which, with the 
addition of a course of 
molded tiles of the same 
hue, is continued about the 
window openings as a trim. 
The sashes of the full length 
windows are of metal. 

In the same house the 
hallway is paved with 
squares of alternate black 
and white marble in 
checkerboard pattern — a 
very simple device, but 
eminently pleasing and dig- 
nified in its eff"ect. 

Even the simple brick- 
paved floor may be made 
a source of pleasurable in- 
terest both in color and 
pattern. A common prac- 
tice in Italy is to paint 
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The dining room of a Florentine villa (La Pietra), 
showing the vaulted ceiling with carved stone corbels 



and varnish such floors, the joints between the 
bricks being first filled with a mastic preparation 
so that the whole surface is perfectly level and 
smooth. One particular floor which I have in 
mind — that of the music room of the Villa Pazzi 
just outside of Florence — ^was then painted in dull 
yellow and brown in a geometrical parquetry 
pattern, and finally was given a substantial coat 
of shellac varnish. No one could reasonably 
charge that its aspect is cold tor cheerless. 

If it be urged that brick or unglazed tile floors 
speedily become dingy and grayed and cannot be 
kept in presentable condition, there is a ready 
and convincing answer. Give them the same 
amount of attention that would be given other 
floors, and their fresh appearance will amply repay 
the care bestowed. Unglazed tile, brick, and 
cement floors under intelligent care become more 
and more beautiful and mellow with age. Do 
not, however, use soap and water, which will dull 
the surface. Instead, rub the floor with a soft 
cotton or woollen rag moistened with a little - 
milk. This will bring out the color and impart a 
slight gloss. Another method is to use floor 
polishing wax. This will give a higher polish 




The drawing room at La Pietra whose original vaulted ceiling still 
retains intact its seventeenth century plaster decorations in relief 



and intensify the color, but will 
not produce the same mellowness. 
Or again, brush the floor with saw- 
dust moistened with a little boiled 
linseed oil. This will eventually 
create a patine like that of rich 
old leather. 

"'IXT'HEN we come to consider 
^ ' walls, one of the first items 
of contention will be the treat- 
ment of doorways, which the pre- 
i'udiced may perhaps maintain will 
le shorn of most of their accus- 
tomed decorative interest if made 
of unburnable material. For an- 
swer, let them look at the carved 
stone doorways of Florentine 
villas, which surely lack no grace 
of architectural amenity that the 
genius of man can bestow. Or, 
there is the door framing of a 
little room in the Villa Malcon- 
tenta, near Venice, where archi- 
trave, cornice, and pediment are 
all ingeniously painted on a per- 
fectly flat plaster surface, devoid of 
any relief at all. 

Although no very 
serious exception 
can be taken to 
wall-paper on the 
ground of danger 
from fire, neverthe- 
less, if one wishes the delight of 
pattern on the walls without em- 
ploying a paper medium, it can be 
a-chieved by means of unambitious 
fresco. Or, if plaster decoration 
pleases better, plaster paneling 
may be relieved by paintings en- 
closed within fixed frames. Here, 
again, the resources are practically 
endless in their variety. 

Ceilings, of course, from the pre- 
valent use of plaster to which the 
unimaginative hostile critics are 
thoroughly accustomed, will not 
prove so much of a stumblingblock 
and rock of offense. All the same, 
it will not be amiss to point to the 
broad dignity and strong decora- 
tive interest of the vaulted ceil- 
ings.. Without the agency of any 
surface embellishment a vigorous 
decorative value is imparted by 
the structural lines of the vaulting 
alone, and by the stone corbels at 
the spring of the pendentives. 
Where more orna- 
ment is desired, of 
course the re- 
sources of molded 
plasterwork and 
color are always 
open to employment. So far as 
wooden ceilings are concerned, the 
risk of their catching fire is prac- 
tically negligible if the structure of 
the flooring above them, and of 
the walls, is fireproof. 



TT NOW remains to consider 
■*■ staircases. The reader need 
scarcely be reminded how common 
was the practice in Georgian Eng- 
land of paving hall floors with 
stone slabs, and making the steps 
of stone, whether the stair balus- 
trades were of metal or not, so 
that one has not to go far afield, 
or very far back, for a sane and 
familiar precedent in this respect. 
Where the stair balustrade is of 
metal, with a brass, iron, or 
wooden handrail, the scope of 
decorative treatment ranges all 
the way from the severest sim- 
plicity to the most intricate elab- 
oration. Quite apart from the 
design of the metal balustrade, 
there is always the possibility of 



adding color if it be desired. Likewise, the widest 
diversityof design can be achieved with stone bal- 
ustrades. And the manner of metal or stone balus- 
trades maybe accommodated to any degree of out- 
lay, or to any form of taste, with ready facility. 

In fine, the whole matter of having houses that 
will not catch fire is purely an affair of personal 
inclination. It depends upon the individual's 
taste and the amount that one is willing to spend 
to eliminate fire risk. The prejudices on the score 
of physical comfort, and restriction of archi- 
tectural or decorative amenity, are not based on 
valid grounds. 

It is obviously out of the question to indicate, 
within limited compass, all the possible methods 
of procedure, any one of which might be success- 
fully followed. The essential thing is to present 
the general principle of feasibility for the design 
and construction of houses that will not catch 
fire, houses that will be comfortable to live in, 
agreeable, and stimulating to eye and imagi- 
nation, and not suggestive of the odium properly 
attaching to the quondam association of fire- 
proof structures. Then, when the open-minded 
reader has seen that the "house that will not 
catch fire" may be either beautiful or ugly in 
quite the same way as the combustible house 




The living room of the Howe house at Chestnut Hill successfully re- 
futes the idea that a house cannot be fireproof and attractive at the 
same time. The floor is of small buff -colored biscuit tiles, with base of 
blue unglazed tiles which are continued about the windows as trim 



may be either beautiful or ugly, according entirely 
to the manner of design pursued, he can make 
his own application of the principle to suit his 
own personal taste. 

All allusion to the mechanics of unburnable 
construction has been purposely omitted from 
this discussion for the following reasons: there are 
several systems that might be adopted, each of 
which is good and has its own special advantages, 
but which in each case would require a detailed 
technical explanation that would not particularly 
appeal to nor profit the average reader; which'.of 
these systems it would be advisable to follow 
would depend altogether upon the character of 
the particular house to be built; finally, inasmuch 
as modifications and adjustments are frequently 
required to fit the nature of special cases, it would 
be idle to discuss here engineering technicalities 
the determination of which ought plainly to be 
left to the architect. 

Last of all, it cannot be insisted upon too 
strongly that whatever has been said about the 
complete practicability of designing and executing 
acceptable interiors that will not catch fire 
applies with no less force to the case of the small 
house than it does to the case of the medium- 
sized or large house. 



